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| CPC Maps out Economic Programme 


@ A decision adopted by the Fifth Plenum of the CPC Central 
Committee clarifies the difficulties challenging the nation and 
outlines a three-year programme to put the economy on the 
right track (p. 4). 


Jiang Stresses Education in Patriotism 


e Jiang Zemin, the Party’s general secretary, says that edu- 
cation in patriotism, national integriy and Chinese history 
should be strengthened to enhance a sense of pride among 
students and young teachers (p. 5). 


Upholding Public Ownership 


@ One of the major controversies in China is whether the 
nation should adhere to public ownership or change it into 
private ownership. An author argues that only public owner- 
ship guarantees genuine democratic freedom, and that China’s 
| future lies in adherence to and improvement of this tested 
system (p. 21). 


Balanced Finaces—A Major Goal 


@ To improve China’s economy, the nation’s finances have to 
be balanced and its deficits reduced, and the key to attaining 
| these goals lies in developing production and raising economic 
efficiency (p. 24). 


Washington and Moscow Getting Closer 


@ Because of common interests and mutual needs, the United 
States and the Soviet Union are increasing their co-operation 
but remain each other’s arch rival (p. 9). 


China Leads the World in Hand Surgery 


@ Hand surgery in China, started from scratch 30 years ago, 
has reached an advanced international level in lost limb and 
finger reconstruction and in the variety and effectiveness of 
| methods of transplanting tissue. Restorative surgery is easily 
accessible across the country through a nationwide netwerk for 
treatment (p. 21). 
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ll Party and government of- 
Ace's should fully under- 
stand the seriousness of the 
current economic difficulties so 
as to sharpen their sense of duty 
in the economic readjustment 
| drive, said a decision adopted by 
the Fifth Plenum of the 13th 
Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of China (CPC). 
The decision taken last Nov- 
ember and made public in ex- 
cerpts January 16 said that 
China faced inflation, inbalances 
in supply and demand, an irra- 
tional economic structure and an 
undesirable economic order des- 


made during the 10 years of re- 
form. 

National income increased by 
70 percent between 1984 and 
1988, while total capital invest- 
ment in fixed assets increased by 
214 percent. The cash income of 


two fold. 

To close the gap between sup- 
ply and demand the state resort- 
ed to increasing the deficit and 
money supply. It amassed an in- 
ternal debt of more than 80 bil- 
lion yuan and drew on foreign 
currency reserves, the plenum 
said. - 

Meanwhile, slow agricultural 
growth and particularly the stag- 
nation in grain production over 
the past several years, along with 
excessive industrial growth, re- 
sulted in a weak foundation for 
agricultural development. 

Shortages of energy and raw 
materials, and underdeveloped 
communication and transportion 
systems have also hampered in- 
dustry. 

The plenum attributed the dif- 
ficulties to an earlier over- 
optimistic analysis of the rural 
situation and the government’s 
ineffective measures to correct 


pite the enormous achievements | 


urban and rural residents rose j 
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indiscriminate development in 
the processing industry. 

The difficulties also resulted 
from an incomplete understand- 
ing of China’s circumstances and 
economic potential and from im- 
patience for sucess in economic 
construction and reform, the 
plenum said. 

The plenum decided to launch 
a three-year programme, begin- 
ning with 1989, to improve the 
economic environment and read- 
just the economic order. 

The main objectives of the pro- 
gramme include a gradual de- 
crease in the inflation rate; the 
eventual elimination of financial 
deficits; an increase in the sup- 
ply of major agricultural prod- 
ucts, energy and raw materi- 
als; and the establishment of a 
macro-economic control system 
which combines a planned econ- 
omy with market regulation. 

The plenum called on Party 
and government officials to pay 
attention to four important as- 
pects of the readjustment drive: 

1. to cut overall demand and 
end the allocation of an exces- 
sive proportion of the national 
income to consumption; 

2. to adjust the industrial 
structure, increase supply and 
strengthen the economic struc- 
ture for sustained development; 

3. to overcome the serious con- 
fusion in the realms of produc- 
tion, construction, circulation 
and distribution; 

4. to deepen the campaign to 
increase production while prac- 
tising frugality, and to increase 
revenue while cutting expendi- 
ture. 

The plenum said China should 
pursue long-term, sustained, 
stable and harmonious develop- 
ment. And it must always give 
priority to the constant improve- 
ment of efficiency in economic 
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matters. 

It said that China will further 
strengthen its agricultural prod- 
uction, which is vital to the 
stability and security of the 
country and to its readjustment 
of the economic structure. 

It emphasized that both cen- 
tral and local governments 
should increase agricultural in- 
put. Investment in agriculture 
should be increased year by year 
within the budgetary plan of the 
central government for capital 
construction and local govern- 
ments should allocate as much as 
possible to agriculture from their 
extra funds. 

Large and medium-sized state- 
run businesses must be allowed 
to fulfil their role as the back- 
bone: of the national economy, 
the Party decision said. 

The development of rural 
township enterprises should be 
based on processing agricultural 
products and local raw materials. 
They should also utilize their ad- 
vantages in the labour-intensive 
production of traditional handi- 
crafts and actively develop prod- 
ucts for export. And they should 
serve as adjuncts to major iridus- 
tries, the decision said. 

To control total investment, a 
large cut will be made in invest- 
ment in ordinary projects so as 
to guarantee necessary funds for 
primary industries. The central 
bank is urged to exercise strict 
control over money supply and 
total credit loans. 

The decision reaffirmed that 
China will continue its policy of 
opening to the outside world and 
expanding exchanges in trade 
and technology with foreign 
countries during the country’s 
current retrenchment. (A de- 
tailed summary of the dicision of 
the Fifth Plenum of the CPC 
Central Committee will be car- 
ried in our next issue.) | 
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Gearing Education 
To Nation’s Needs 


hina’s most pressing task in 
( education is to strengthen 

ideological work among 
the teachers and students and ef- 
fect a sustained, stable and well- 
balanced development. 

This task, according to Li Tiey- 
ing, minister in charge of the 
State Education Commission, is 
based on some basic points learnt 
from the decade-long reform: 

— Priority should be given to 
education throughout the process 
of socialist economic develop- 
ment. The Party Central Com- 
mittee strategy of setting the 
country’s economic development 
on the track of relying on scien- 
tific and technoloical progress 
and raising the workers’ quality, 
said Li, is an important supple- 
ment to the policy that “educa- 
tion should serve socialist con- 
struction and socialism should 
rely on education.” “We should 
increase our investment in educa- 
tion even if it means to reduce 
the speed of economic develop- 
ment temporarily,” he said. 

— It is imperative to uphold 
Party leadership over education, 


adhere to the socialist orientation 
in education and educate the stu- 


, dents in Marxism-Lenninism and 


Mao Zedong Thought. 

— It is imperative to carry 
out the principle that education 
should serve socialist construc- 
tion and education should be 
combined with productive la- 
bour. 

— It is imperative to uphold 
reform and opening to the out- 
side world in education. 

Li Tieying was speaking at a 
working conference of the State 
Education Commission held in 
Beijing on January 17. The con- 
ference was addressed by the 
Party’s General Secretary Jiang 
Zemin, who said that the teach- 
ing in patriotism, national integr- 
ity and Chinese history should be 
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strengthened to enhance a sense 
of pride among students and 
young teachers. 

“We must be enthusiastic to- 
wards them but strict with them, 
too,” he said. 

In his speech to the conference, 
Chinese Premier Li Peng also 
said that college and university 
students should devote them- 
selves to China’s construction, 
have the correct outlook on the 
world and life and serve the peo- 
ple. Only by joining the workers 
and the peasants can they become 
worthy succesors to the educa- 
tion. 

The premier urged society and 
governments at all levels to sup- 
port the development of educa- 
tion by operating schools with the 
help of people from all walks of 
life and by improving the teach- 
ing and living conditions for 
teachers. | 


573 Offenders 
Set Free 


total of 573 law-breakers 
Avie took part in the tur- 

moil which occurred last 
April and developed into 
counter-revolutionary rebellion 
in early June last year have been 
released recently because during 
investigations they owned up to 
their crime and showed a will- 
ingness to mend their ways, a 
spokesman for the Ministry of 
Public Security said in Beijing on 
January 18. 

The spokesman said that the 
public security departments have 
always strictly acted according to 
law and proceeded from facts in 
dealing with these law-breakers 
who took part in the counter- 
revolutionary riots. 

“Our policy,” he said, “is to 
educate anyone who can be ed- 
ucated and temper punishment 
with leniency.” 

He hoped that those who took 
part in the turmoil and counter- 
revolutionary riots, broke the law 


and obstinately stuck to the 
wrong course would understand 
the situation and repent imme- 
diately in order to be granted len- 
lency. | 


Finance: Tight 
Control to Continue 


hina will continue its tight 
( control over finance and 

credit this year, though its 
banking situation shows a fa- 
vourable rebound. 

After being briefed on the ov- 
erall banking situation by offi- 
cials at a national banking con- 
ference that opened January 12 
in Beijing, Premier Li Peng 
urged China’s banks to play a 
still greater role in regulating the 
national economy. 

Li said he greatly appreciated 
the banking system’s efforts last 
year to help the government con- 
trol prices, scale down capital 
construction and bring in a good 
agricultural harvest. 

He said that banks can play the 
most effective role in regulating 
the national economy. They are 
indispensable to the effort to 
combine a planned economy with 
market regulation and to im- 
prove an overall economic re- 
gulation system that will enable 
China’s economy to develop in a 
sustained, stable and harmonious 
way, he said. 

Li stressed that the issuing of 
banknotes and loans must not ex- 
ceed the quotas set for this year. 
While practising austerity, how- 
ever, the banks should take a 
flexible attitude and grant timely 
credit to large and medium-sized 
enterprises that are profitable 
and efficient. 

The state will soon publish a 
list of 200 such major enterprises 
that banks should support. 

The premier said banks should 
support the adjustment of the 
country’s industrial structure and 
help enterprises upgrade their 
technology. 
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The adjustment and streamlin- 
ing of the country’s rural enter- 
prises will also continue this year 
and here, too, banks should sup- 
port profitable and efficient ones 
by granting them appropriate 
loans, he said. 

Li urged the banks to clear up 
cash flow difficulties caused by 
widespread defaulting in pay- 
ments among various enterprises. 
This major problem, the result of 
a sluggish market, requires banks 
to help commercial departments 
expand their markets. 

Banks should encourage agen- 
cies dealing with foreign trade, 
and commercial and grain pur- 
chases to procure commodities 
that have a ready market and 
help foreign trade departments 
export more goods to earn for- 
eign currency. 

Premier Li called for redou- 
bled efforts in the moderniza- 
tion of bank management and 
the professional training of bank 
employees. — 

The banking conference, at- 
tended by nearly 900 officials 
from the nation’s seven major 
banking institutions and their lo- 
cal branches, was also addressed 
by Li Guixian, a state council- 
lor and governor of the People’s 
Bank of China. 

He said 1990 would be of cru- 
cial importance to China’s econo- 
mic reforms and that the stabil- 
ization of banking was a key 
factor in the development of the 
national economy. 


sued only 21 billion yuan of pap- 
er money, Li said. That was 19 
billion yuan less than the amount 
prescribed in the state plan. 

By the end of 1989, the total 
amount of currency in circula- 
tion was 234.4 billion yuan, 9.8 
percent more than in the pre- 
vious year. 

Private deposits in banks last 
year were up 133.4 billion yuan, 
the biggest jump in history, the 
governor said. 

“However,” he said,“we are 


Last year, the central bank is- 
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still far from the goal we expect- 
ed to achieve in carrying out the 
policy of tightening up finance 
and credit, considering the coun- 
try’s inadequate sources of ener- 
gy, raw materials and funds. 

In the new year, the governor 
said, basic sectors in the nation- 
al economy such as agriculture, 
energy, transportation and the 
processing of raw materials will 
be given top priority for loans. 

He disclosed that China will 
promote the use of business bills, 
increase the proportion of dis- 
counts and rediscounts and grad- 
ually decrease credit loans. 

He also urged that the securing 
of foreign funds be put under 
strict state control. He reiterated 
that China will repay all foreign 
debts and interest in time, adding 
that the Chinese banks will, with 
the approval of the State Admin- 
istration of Foreign Exchange 
Control, directly deduct pay- 
ments from the accounts of those 
who do not repay their debts in 
time. a 


Disciplining 
Party Members 


hinese Communist Party 
( members must serve the 

people wholeheartedly and 
put the interests of the Party and 
the people above anything else. 

On January 17, the Central 
Commission for Discipline In- 
spection of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party announced the Re- 
gulations on the Punishment of 
Party Members Who Have Vio- 
lated Socialist Morality. The re- 
gulations lay down the following 
punishments: 

— Those who have been sent- 
enced to prison terms or subject- 
ed to re-education through 
labour for seriously violating so- 
cialist morality shall be expelled 
from the Party. 

— Those who gain honours, ti- 
tles, posts or other advantages 
through cheating shall be 


warned, removed from their Par- 
ty posts, placed on probation 
within, or expelled from the Par- 
ty according to the seriousness of 
their cases. 

—Those who hold extravagant 
weddings, funerals or other cere- 
monies by abusing their power 
shall be warned or shall be re- 
moved from their posts within 
the Party if the cases are serious. 

Those who hold ceremonies by 
infringing on the interests of the 
state, the collective and the publ- 
ic shall be punished more severe- 
ly, and the most serious offenders 
shall be expelled from the Party. 

— Those who fail to fulfil their 
duty to support dependent family 
members shall be warned, or, in 
serious cases, removed from their 
Party posts. 

Those who maltreat or forsake 
their family shall be removed 
from their Party posts or placed 
on probation or shall be expelled 
in the most serious cases. 

— Those who insult or slander 

others shall be warned, removed 
from their Party posts; placed on 
probation within the Party or ex- 
pelled, according to the serious- 
ness of the cases. 
Those who lodge false 
charges against others shall be 
punished according to the ser- 
iousness of the charges they have 
framed up. 

— Those who shirk efforts to 
save endangered property of the 
state and the people or people’s 
lives shall be warned, removed 
from their posts within the Party, 
placed on probation within the 
Party or expelled, according to 
the seriousness of the cases. 

The regulations also lay down 
punishments for Party members 
who act indecently towards or 
humiliate women, have illegal 
sex relations or indulge in other 
immoral behavior. 

The regulations were formulat- 
ed in accordance with the Party’s 
Constitution and relevant state 
laws and decrees. They were put 
into force on the day of their 
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announcement. 


Song Ping Urges the Party to Be | 


Close to the People. Maintaining 
close links with the people is im- 
portant for the ideological con- 


| struction of the Communist Par- 
| ty, said Song Ping, a member of 


the Standing Committee of the 
Political Bureau of the Party 
Central Committee, during an in- 
spection tour of Jiangsu Province 
between January 7 and 16. 

The strength of the Party 
comes from the people, who are 
the basis of the Party and the 


| state power, he noted. 


. Song urged Party committees 
at various levels to rely whole- 


| heartedly on the working class. 
| This is decided by the nature of 
; the Party and the socialist system 


of China, he said. 
“Our policy must embody the 


| interests of the working class and 


let as many workers as possible 
participate in national affairs,” 
he added. . 

China, Song said, is straighten- 


ing out the economy, which is | 


experiencing temporary difficul- 


| ties, and deepening the reform. 


In such a situation, he added, it 
is necessary for Party officials to 
go among the people, explain dif- 
ficulties to them, share weal and 
woe with them and join them in 
resolving problems. 

He asked the Party to sharpen 
its political awareness of the ne- 
cessity of fighting against peace- 
ful evolution. 

“In recent years, some people 
advocating bourgeois liberaliza- 
tion at home and hostile forces 
abroad have never stopped at- 
tacking us politically,” he said. 

“Some comrades were caught 
off guard ideologically by this.” 
Song said. “We must draw this 


| lesson: Adhere to the four cardi- 


nal principles, criticize the ideo- 
logical trend of bourgeois liberal- 
ization, and be vigilant against 
the peaceful evolution schemes of 
hostile international forces. 
“Only in this way can China be 
sure of marching forward along 
the path of socialism.” | 
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Shipbuilders in for 
A Productive Year 


hang Shou, president of the 
l, China State Shipbuilding 
Corporation, told a nation- 
al shipbuilding conference on 
January 14 that China is set to 
build three large docks at ship- 
yards in Guangzhou, Shanghai 
and Dalian to raise its annual 
shipbuilding capacity to 850.000 
tons by 1992. The dock in Dalian 
is expected to be completed in 
1992. 

Ship repair techniques in ma- 
jor shipbuilding yards are also 
expected to be updated in the 
next few years, Zhang said. 

Meanwhile, a corporation 
spokesman announced that 
China has won new contracts to 
build six ships for four countries 
in the past year. The new orders 
involve tankers, bulk carriers and 
container ships, totalling a ton- 


| nage of 234,000. 


In 1989, China exported 24 


; Ships totalling 283,000 tons to 20 


countries and regions and US$67 
million worth of engines, elec- 
tronics and machinery for ship 
use, the spokesman said, and 
Chinese shipyards repaired 180 
foreign vessels. 

At the January 14 conference, 
Zou Jiahua, State Councillor and 
minister in charge of the State 
Planning Commission, urged 
China’s shipbuilders to update 
technology, export more ships 
and expand international co- 
operation. 

China’s shipyards should prod- 
uce more advanced ships to meet 
the growing demands at home 
and abroad, he said, and the si- 
tuation is now favourable be- 
cause the world shipping market 
is picking up after several years 
of recession. 

While the shipbuilders should, 
in the spirit of self-reliance, use 
more home-made supplementary 
facilities, he said, they should 
also bring in modern technology 


from other countries. 

He added that the establish- 
ment of enterprise groups can 
: help China’s shipbuilders enter 
| the world market. 

Statistics from the China State 
Shipbuilding Corporation show 
that China contracted to build 
more than 2.8 million tons of ves- 
sels during the past decade. Now 
many of the country’s shipbuild- 
ing techniques are close to or 
have already reached world lev- 
els. a 


Land: Up for 
Leasein China .. 


an a foreigner lease a piece 
( of land in China? 

This has become possible 
since 1987, when the State Coun- 
cil approved iand lease on an ex- 
perimental basis in China’s coas- 
tal areas. More than 120 plots of 
land have been leased in these 
areas, totalling 700 hectares and 
earning China 740 million yuan 
(about US$155 million) in rent. 

About 85 percent of these 
plots are leased to foreign en- 
trepreneurs or joint ventures in 
China. 

This year more land will be 
offered for lease to foreige capi- 
tal, and selected cities in most 
provinces, autonomous regions 
and municipalities have been em- 
powered to conduct transfer of 
land-use rights, according to 
Wang Xianjin, director of the 
State Land Administration. 

To ensure fair competition on 
the land market, China has 
adopted the established inter- 
national practice of auctioning, 
public bidding as well as direct 
contract. About 40 percent of the 
transferred land was leased via 
auction or public bidding. 

Furthermore, 14 coastal prov- 
inces, cities and development 
zones have enacted their own 
land lease regulations to protect 
the interests of both the state and 
the buyers, Wang said. | 
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Spring Festival Celebrated 


al Chinése festival which 

ushers in the New Year. 
This January 27 marked the be- 
ginning of the year of the Horse 
and was the first Spring Festival 
of the 1990s. Numerous activ- 
ities took place throughout the 
country to celebrate the festival. 
On the left is an ice lantern 
carved in the shape of Yellow 
Crane Tower which is in Wuhan, 
Hubei Province. Many fairy 
tales are associated with the tow- 
er. The lantern was exhibited at 
the Fourth Ice Lantern Art Fes- 
tival at Longqingxia in Beijing. 
The other picture shows people 
performing a dragon dance in 
Taoranting Park in south Bei- 
jing. | 


Gi Festival is a tradition- 
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US-Soviet Relations More 
Co-operative 


’ 


he world witnessed many 
T breathtaking changes in 

1989, with the cooling 
down of regional “hot-spots” and 
drastic changes in Eastern Eu- 
rope being the most prominent. 
The result is that international 
attention is once again focused 
on Europe. 

The United States and the So- 
viet Union, while willing to en- 
courage the evolution of the Eu- 
ropean situation, are afraid 
that they will lose control. 
Eager to find a solution fa- 
vourable to both sides, So- 
viet leader Mikhail Gor- 
bachev and US President 
George Bush hastily held 
an informal summit meet- 
ing in early December off | 
Malta to discuss the cur- 
rent situation and other issues. 
After the summit, both declared 
that the cold war between the 
East and West was over and that 
US-Soviet relations had entered 
a new era of mutual accommoda- 
tion and co-operation. 


Mutual Co-operation 


The US-Soviet relationship has 
changed because, according to 
Washington and Moscow, the 
two superpowers have found 
common ground and _ identical 
views on a Series of issues, turn- 
ing their relationship from con- 
frontation to dialogue, to mutual 
understanding and co-operation. 

Trust, replacing old suspicions, 


has began to be established be- 
tween the two superpowers. This 
is especially evident in Washing- 
ton. Bush’s predecessor, Ronald 
Reagan, regarded the Soviet 
Union as an “evil empire,” arch 
rival and threat to US global in- 
terests. Gorbachev’s “new politi- 
cal thinking” and related foreign 
policy adjustments, in Reagan’s 
eyes, were nothing but a decoy to 
win a respite to rescue the falter- 


C ranges in US-Soviet 


by Gu Guanfu and Wang Baogin 


convinced him that Gorbachev’s 
reform was a revolution which, 
if earnestly implemented, would 
fundamentally change the Soviet 
political and judicial systems. 
Washington was encouraged 
especially by Moscow’s about- 
face in its attitude towards East- 
ern Europe. When _ drastic 
changes took place in Poland 
and Hungary, Moscow stressed 
repeatedly that it would not in- 
terfere in their internal af- 
fairs. Declaring that each 
country has the absolute 
right to choose its own pol- 
itical and social system, 


relations will have a major 
impact on the international 


Moscow did not hesitate to 
accept the non-Communist 


situation and the world order. 


ing Soviet economy. 

Consequently, the United 
States had kept a suspicious cye 
on Gorbachev’s perestroika (res- 
tructuring), which, if successful, 
would enable the Soviet Union to 
become a stronger rival. There- 
fore, the Reagan administration 
had attempted to exhaust the So- 
viet economy with an arms race, 
particularly the Strategic Def- 
ence Initiative. 

After his inauguration as pres- 
ident in January 1989, Bush re- 
tained this wary attitude towards 
Moscow. To re-examine US poli- 
cy, he conducted a nationwide 
debate. Several months of obser- 
vation and deliberation finally 


government led by Solidar- 
ity in Poland, and the ma- 
jor reshuffle in the Hungar- 
ian Socialist Workers’ Party and 
the government. The Bush ad- 
ministration considered this 
more convincing evidence than 
the Soviet pullout from Afghan- 
istan in February 1989 that Gor- 
bachev had indeed renounced 
the so-cailed “Brezhnev doc- 
trine.” 

In light of this, Washing- 
ton formulated a bold strate- 
gy known as “beyond contain- 
ment” aimed at the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe in the belief 
that the historic opportunity to 
bring about a “peaceful evolu- 
tion” in Eastern Europe, for 
which it had waited for more 
than 40 years, had come at long 
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last. 

To implement this strategy, 
Bush visited Poland and Hun- 
gary last July. Later, Bush issued 
an invitation to Gorbachev pro- 
posing an immediate informal 
summit before the formal one 
scheduled for this June. 

The two countries also have 
made a breakthrough in their 
economic relations. In the past, 
afraid of making the Soviet 
Union strong, the United States 
had restricted economic activi- 
ties with the Soviet Union. At 
the Malta summit, however, 
Bush unexpectedly showed en- 
thusiasm for economic co- 


operation with the Soviets. He 
offered Gorbachev a long list, 
which included 16 joint projects 
centred around economic co- 
operation. According to Gor- 


on limiting underground nuclear tests. 


bachev, this was the first time 
that a US president had ever 
showed interest in conducting 
economic co-operation with the 
Soviet Union. He said this ques- 
tion had never been on the agen- 
da at previous summit meetings. 

Bush made it clear that the 
Soviet Union was welcome to 
join the international communi- 
ty, including participation as an 
observer at meetings of the Ge- 
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neral Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT). He also prom- 
ised that at the formal summit 
in June a long-term trade agree- 
ment would be signed that would 
grant 
status to the Soviet Union, prov- 
ide loans to Moscow and encour- 
age US businessmen to invest in 
the Soviet Union. Soon a group 
of US economic experts will be 
sent to the Soviet Union. All this 
points to the likelihood of a rap- 
id expansion in US-Soviet econo- 
mic ties. 

In the field of arms control, 
both sides have expressed a de- 
sire to speed up the pace of disar- 
mament. At the Malta summit, 
they agreed to accelerate arms 
control negotiations and even 
worked out a timetable for sever- 
al agreements to be reached. 


On June 26, 1989 Soviet and US delegations hold the fourth round of negotiations 


First, they will make arrange- 
ments for the June signing of an 
agreement that will cut strategic 
weapons by 50 percent. Bush of- 
fered to drop the long-standing 
US opposition to the inclusion of 
mobile missiles.and the MX sys- 
tem in the strategic arms talks. 
He also agreed that both coun- 
tries’ foreign ministers would 
meet to iron out their differ- 
ences. 


“most-favoured-nation”: 


en mn a) 


Second, they will conclude an 
agreement in June that will cut 
chemical arsenals by 80 percent. 

Third, the focus of disarma- 
ment will shift to European con- 
ventional forces and both super- 
powers will strive to reach an 
agreement before the end of the 
year. 

Recently, the Warsaw Pact 
and the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization published their 
versions of an agreement on 
European conventional disarma- 
ment. The two plans contain sim- 
ilar ceilings on troop levels. Be- 
cause of the current imbalance, 
the Soviet Union would have to 
cut 300,000 troops stationed 
| in Europe, while Washington 
would need to remove 30,000 sol- 
diers to reach those ceilings. 

Washington and Moscow have 
also reached an understanding 
; on the European question. The 
interests of both superpowers 
have been shaken by the rapidly 
changing situation, and they are 
concerned with two questions. 

One is that the situation in 
Eastern Europe might get out of 
| control. Although promising not 
to intervene, both superpowers 
are seeking to direct the situation 
in their favour. 

The second question is the reu- 
nification of Germany, caused 
by Democratic Germany’s open- 
ing of the Berlin Wall. This will 
directly challenge the Yalta set- 
tlement established by the Unit- 
ed States, Britain and the Soviet 
Union. Because their interests 
are similar, the superpowers will 
co-operate both to prevent the 
European situation from getting 
out of control and to maintain 
the territorial status quo. 


Moscow’s Concessions 


The improvement in super- 
power relations is the result of 
adjustments in Soviet policies 
stemming from Gorbachev’s 
“new thinking.” 

First, Moscow seeks Western 
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On July 9, 1989 Polish leader Wojciech Jaruzelski receives visiting US President 
George Bush and Barbara Bush. 


support to tide the troubled 
perestroika programme over its 
present difficulties. Although 
successes have been 
achieved in Gorbachev’s political 
and economic reforms, the So- 
viet economy has steadily deter- 
iorated. 

According to Soviet reports, 
consumer goods are in short sup- 


; ply and debts continue to mount. 


Total domestic debt reached 350 
billion roubles and the foreign 
debt was 34 billion roubles 
(US$54 billion) in 1989. Mo- 
reover, unstable social factors, 
such as unprecedented ethnic un- 
rest, strikes and crime, includ- 
ing prostitution and drug abuse, 
have increased. 

To extricate itself from this 


| predicament, the Soviet Union 
; wants to get support from the 


West, including “most-favoured- 
nation” status from the United 
States and admission to GATT, 
the International Monetary 
Fund, the World Bank and other 
international economic and fin- 
ancial organizations. To achieve 
these goals US support is neces- 


sary. 

Second, Moscow seeks to reach 
a tacit agreement with the Unit- 
ed States on Eastern Europe in 
order to maintain existing bor- 
ders and prevent the Warsaw 
Pact from dissolving. Develop- 
ments in Eastern Europe are still 
difficult to predict. Although 
Moscow has said publicly that 
the East European situation is 
normal and healthy, it is still 
worried. It has informed Wash- 
ington of its intentions and con- 
cerns: (1) the Soviet Union will 
not intervene militarily in East- 
erm Europe and it recognizes 
these countries’ right to decide 
their own destinies and social 
systems; (2) it permits and en- 
courages East European coun- 
tries to strengthen co-operation 
with the West as long as they 
don’t violate agreements and 
treaties reached in the mid-1970s 
concerning the integrity of exist- 
ing borders as well as documents 
of the Conference on Security 
and Co-operation in Europe; (3) 
it favours diluting the military 
nature of the Warsaw Pact and 


NATO and disbanding these two 
organizations when conditions 
are ripe. But under present con- 
ditions Moscow requires East 
European nations to remain in 
the Warsaw Pact; (4) it hopes the 
United States maintains a res- 
trained approach to changes in 
Eastern Europe and does not try 
to tempt the new governments 
away from existing alliances. 

In general, Gorbachev has 
tried to formulate principles that 
both Moscow and Washington 
can follow so that the East Euro- 
pean situation can be controlled 
within limits acceptable to both 
the Soviet Union and the United 
States. 

Third, the Soviet Union seeks 
to control contacts between East- 
ern and Western Europe in order 
to avoid a situation where they 
might combine to exclude the su- 
perpowers. 

Because of the rapid changes 
in Eastern Europe, increased 
contact between Eastern and 
Western Europe has been irres- 
istible. This would further enh- 
ance the concept of a “Europe 
for the Europeans” and weaken 
both Soviet and US influence. So 
it is no surprise that Gorbachev 
has said repeatedly that Moscow 
does not want to exclude the Un- 
ited States and Canada from the 
“all-European home.” Moscow 
wants the United States to per- 
suade the West European coun- 
tries to adopt “suitable” policies 
towards Eastern Europe in order 
to avoid changes in existing Eu- 
ropean boundaries. During the 
Malta summit, Gorbachev said 
that any artificial attempt to 
speed up the German reunifica- 
tion process would only threaten 
reform in many European coun- 
tries and make further changes 
more difficult. 

Fourth, the Soviet Union 
wants to accelerate the disarma- 
ment process because of the ur- 
gent need to divert resources to 
its struggling economy. It plans 
to reduce military spending by 
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8.5 percent in 1990 — from 
77.3 billion roubles in 1989 
to 70.9 billion. The militar- 
y’s share of the gross nation- 
al product will be cut by up to 
50 percent by 1995. The pro- 
portion of non-military prod- 
uction by the defence industry 
is to rise from 46 percent in 
1989 to 50 percent this year. 

A precondition for the con- 
tinuation of this process is 
that the United States reduces 
its military spending and signs 
a series of disarmament agree- 
ments with the Soviet Union.’ 
Gorbachev is so eager for an 
agreement on a 50-percent cut 
in strategic weapons that he 
has made concessions on stra- 
tegic defence weapons and 
sea-launched cruise missiles 
and also expressed willingness 
to dismantle the Krasnoyarsk 
radar station, which Washing- 
ton had claimed violated the 
anti-ballistic missile treaty. 
Likewise, he agreed to Bush’s 
“open skies” proposal to per- 
mit each side to make overflights 
of each other’s territory in order 
to monitor compliance with arms 
treaties, and even endorsed the 
concept of open seas, continents 
and space. 


Washington’s Response 


As early as Reagan’s second 
term in office, the United States 
had begun to change its poli- 
cy towards the Soviet Union. 
Strains in US-Soviet relations 
had been easing since Reagan 
and Gorbachev met in Reykjavik 
in October 1986, especially after 
the signing of the intermediate 
nuclear forces (INF) treaty. The 
Bush administration’s Soviet pol- 
icy is an extension of Reagan’s. 
Its fundamental considerations 
are as follows: 

First, the United States should 
actively support Gorbachev to 
ensure implementation of the 
“beyond containment” policy, 
which was first put forward by 
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Bush in his May 13, 1989 speech. 

During the latter half of 1989, 
the Soviet economy worsened 
and great changes unfolded in 
Eastern Europe. Gorbachev was 
in a sorry plight. Both the US 
government and the public main- 
tained that the United States 
should co-operate more with the 
Soviet Union, especially in eco- 
nomic matters, to give Gorbach- 
ev a help. A public opinion 
poll conducted by the Associated 
Press in November 1989 showed 
that 57 percent of those polled 
believe the Soviet Union did not 
pose the primary threat to US 
security. Hard-liners within the 
US government also changed 
their attitudes towards Gorbach- 
ev. Just before the Malta sum- 
mit, US Defence Secretary Ri- 
chard Cheney said the military 
threat posed by the Soviet Union 
was now weaker than at any time 
in the past 15 years. 

The Bush administration 


Le 


_ On September 21, 1989 US President George Bush meets Soviet Foreign Minister 
Eduard Shevardnadze at the White House. 


maintains that the longer Gor- 
bachev’s term of office lasts, the 
stronger his influence on reform 
will be. It also feels that Gor- 
bachev’s fate will affect not only 
the future of Soviet reform, but 
also the future of reform in East- 
ern Europe. The administration 
also maintains that the United 
States should take “bold actions” 
to help Gorbachev surmount his 
difficulties and direct Soviet re- 
form to develop favourably for 
the United States. 

Second, the United States 
should co-operate with the Soviet 
Union in a joint effort to main- 
tain the status quo in Europe and 
influence the future of the two 
Germanies. With the German 
Democratic Republic opening its 
border, the Federal Germany’s 
wish to unify the two Germanies 
gets stronger daily. In Novem- 
ber, West German Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl announced a 
10-point plan proposing the two 
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Germanies move towards a con- 
federation. This caused much 
anxiety to all European coun- 
tries. Although the United States 
welcomed Kohl’s plan, it is af- 
raid of the reappearance of a 
strong and unified Germany, 
which would spoil its interests in 
Europe. Washington maintains 
that Western Europe’s approach 
to the Eastern bloc must be mod- 
erate, or the interests of the en- 
tire Western world will be af- 
fected. It favours neither an in- 


tegrated Europe, nor a unified 
Germany. Therefore, it sees the 


need to reach a tacit agreement 
with the Soviet Union on the fu- 
ture of Europe and to maintain 
the existing military alliances. 
Third, the United States 
should make use of Soviet com- 
promises over disarmament to 
reach arms control agreements in 
its favour. Since the signing of 
the INF treaty, the Soviet Union 
has made further concessions in 
arms control. The United States 
wants to reach a new disarma- 
ment agreement with Moscow as 
soon as possible to save money. 


The US Congress is also de- | 


manding a reduction in military 
spending because of the United 
States’ huge trade and budget 
deficits. Cheney recently an- 
nounced that the United States 
would reduce military spending 
by 3 percent or US$10 billion in 
fiscal 1990. He also said the Un- 
ited States would reduce its mil- 
itary expenses by US$180 bil- 
lion over five years beginning in 
1992. 

Fourth, the United States has 
attempted to force the Soviet 
Union to make more concessions 
in the third world. The Bush ad- 
ministration has been quite dis- 
satisfied with the Soviet presence 
and intervention in the third 
world, particularly Soviet mili- 
tary aid to the Afghan govern- 
ment and Nicaragua. In Malta, 
Gorbachev made clear to Bush 
that the Soviet Union would sus- 
pend its military support to Ni- 
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caragua. He also said that Mos- 
cow agreed a coalition govern- 
ment should be formed in Af- 
ghanistan with the participation 
of all parties concerned, al- 
though he expressed the hope 
that any coalition would include 
the current president, Najibul- 
lah. This shows that the United 
States has won another round in 
regional problems. 


Far-reaching Influence 


Changes in US-Soviet relations 
will have a major impact on the 
international situation and the 
world order. 


While the superpowers’ military 


confrontation will continue to 
ease, political, economic and ideo- 
logical conflicts will certainly be- 
come more complicated. 

Western countries are taking 
advantage of the current trend of 
detente, Moscow’s economic dif- 
ficulties and unrest in Eastern 
Europe to enhance their position. 

Due to the shift in the balance 
of economic forces and strategic 
interests, contradictions between 
the United States, Western Eu- 
rope and Japan will inevitably ar- 
ise. Western Europe is trying to 
draw the East into an integrated 
Europe in order to reach the goal 
of a “Europe for the Europeans,” 
with the West having the domi- 
nant role. 

Although the United States 
supports West European infil- 
tration of the East, Washington 
wants to maintain its own lead- 
ing position in Western Europe. 

Thus Washington and Western 
Europe are struggling for domi- 
nance in Europe. Washington 
advocates Neo-Atlanticism and 
wants NATO to continue to play 
its role. It also wants to establish 
a treaty relationship with the Eu- 
ropean Community that would 
be conducive to the maintenance 
of Washington’s leading role. But 
the European Community hopes 
to strengthen co-operation with 
the European Free Trade Asso- 


ciation, to incorporate some East 
European countries into a Euro- 
.pean free trade region and even- 
tually make them part of an in- 
tegrated Europe. Thus Europe 
could strengthen its position as 
one of the powers in the emerg- 
ing multipolar world. 

Japan, with its financial 
strength, is seeking to play an 
important role in global financial 
institutions and is striving for a 
corresponding political position. 
Economic contradictions be- 
tween the United States and Ja- 
pan have extended to the polit- 
ical field. More and more 
Americans believe that the eco- 
nomic threat from Japan is more 
imminent and real than the 
threat from the Soviet military 
machine. 

With Europe once again becom- 
ing the major arena of rivalry be- 
tween the superpowers, other re- 
gions will appear relatively calm 
and stable. The overall Soviet 
foreign policy is one of detente 
and continuing retreat from the 
third world. In the Asia-Pacific 
region, it will improve its ties 
with Japan, South Korea and the 
Southeast Asian countries. 

But US-Soviet relations in the 
post-Cold War period have not 
reached the level of all-round co- 
operation. The United States and 
the Soviet Union still contend 
as rivals and their power poli- 
tics continue to exert a negative 
influence on the world. Washing- 
ton and Moscow represent oppos- 
ing social systems and head the 
NATO and Warsaw Pact mili- 
tary alliances. As their geopoliti- 
cal position declines in the new 
multipolar world, they will try to 
maintain their superpower posi- 
tion through co-ordination and 
co-operation. They will also try 
to manipulate world affairs and 
their allies’ actions, either openly 
or from behind the scenes. The 
| world is still shrouded in the sha- 
' dow of power politics. = 
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Efforts to rejuvenate integration raise hope for Latin 


America. 


Latin America 
Enters the 1990s 


by Li Zhimin 


atin America, with a popula- 
] tion of 430 million, is facing 
a serious challenge as the 
world moves into the 1990s 
accompanied by tremendous 
changes in global politics and the 
economy. At a summit meeting 
held last October, the heads of 
eight Latin American countries 
expressed alarm that Latin Amer- 
ica has been declining in the past 
decade. They warned that the 
1990s will be the last chance for 
Latin America to revitalize its 
economy before entering the 21st 
century, and that the only way was 
to accelerate integration in the re- 
gion. 
Latin American countries began 
to develop earlier than other third 
world countries. The region’s ge- 


neral economic strength and per 
capita income were higher than 


those of the Asian and African 
regions. Latin America’s gross na- 
tional product per capita in the 
1970s increased by 40 percent, but 
fell sharply in the 1980s. Per cap- 
ita income in 1988 was 7 percent 
lower than that of 1980. 

Many factors have contributed 
to the decline. 

Major Latin American coun- 
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tries have been pur- 
suing inappropriate 
macroeconomic pol- 
icies. They  bor- 
rowed a huge num- 
ber of low-interest 
foreign loans to sup- 


port the rapid 
growth of their 
economies. An in- 


* crease in interna- 
tional interest rates 
and a sharp drop 
in the prices of pri- 
mary products—80 
percent of Latin 
America’s exports 
are primary prod- 
ucts—dealt a heavy 


blow to Latin. 
American coun- 
tries. 

When some 


Asian-Pacific coun- 
tries were concen- 
trating on develop- 
ing the export of manufactured 
goods, most Latin American coun- 
tries were still satisfied with their 
home-oriented production, and 
their exports focused on tradition- 
al products. As a result, their abil- 
ity to adapt their economies to 
changes in the international mar- 
ket is weak. 

At present, the world’s econo- 
mic pattern is undergoing tremen- 
dous changes. By 1992, 12 West 
European countries will form a 
single, unified market; economic 
integration between the United 
States and Canada is developing; 
in Asia, a new economic group 
with Japan as the centre is emerg- 
ing; and West European countries 
will be more interested in Eastern 
Europe owing to the changes now 


taking place in that region. 
Some Latin American observers 


maintain that in the 1990s the Un- 
ited States, Western Europe and 
Japan will ignore Latin America 
and pay more attention to the So- 
viet Union, China and East Eu- 
rope. Latin American leaders fear 
that in the 1990s the region will 
decline even further. 

Latin American countries have 
a similar history, and most of the 


residents speak the same language. 
As early as 100 years ago, some 
Latin American authorities put 
forward the proposal of integra- 
tion. For years, integration has 
been a banner held high by Latin 
American politicians. 

In the 1960s and 1970s, several 
organizations were set up to 
serve the aim of integration, and 
achievements were made in devel- 
oping regional trade. However, af- 
ter the debt crisis broke, all coun- 
tries began to reduce imports and 
increase exports to those countries 
or regions that had a strong pay- 
ment ability. In 1988, imports and 
exports among Latin American 
countries were only 15.5 percent 
and 10.6 percent respectively of 
the region’s total imports and ex- 
ports that year. Integration was 
close to a standstill. 

- Although each country has its 
own difficulties, to view the re- 
gion as a whole, Latin America 
has great potential for further de- 
velopment. In its northern part, 
Mexico and Venezuela have petro- 
leum; and in its southern part, Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay are strong in 
grain and beef production. Chile 
and Bolivia are rich in mineral 
resources while Brazil has indus- 
trial strength. If all Latin Amer- 
ican countries would unite and 


supplement each other, their fu-' 


ture would be bright. The eight- 
nation group includes Latin 
America’s major countries Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Columbia, Mexico, 
Peru, Venezuela, Uruguay and 
Panama and more than 70 percent 
of the continent’s population. It is 
possible to realize integration in 
the region if these countries make 
joint efforts. 

Recently, the group’s foreign, 
economic and planning ministers 
gathered in Argentina’s capital, 
Buenos Aires, to discuss specific 
steps towards integration. Their 
discussions produced significant 
results. 

The determination of the eight- 
nation group to rejuvenate Latin 
American integration undoubted- 
ly raises great hopes for the re- 
gion. | 
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CHINA 


Upholding Socialist Public Ownership 


hina’s historically mandat- 
( ed system of public owner- 

ship, the foundation of the 
socialist system, has achieved en- 
ormous successes over the past 
-40 years. These successes have 
been ignored by the handful of 
people, however, who attempted 
to transform our system of publ- 
ic ownership into private owner- 
ship and who have revealed their 
capitalist stand. The genuine 
guarantee of democratic freedom 
is clearly public, not private, 
ownership, and so China’s future 
lies in adherence to and improve- 
ment of its particular form of 
socialist public ownership. 

The Chinese people, who have 
been building socialism for 40 
years, know full well that public 
ownership is the foundation of 
the socialist system and that, 
now to uphold socialism is to up- 
: hold the leading position of publ- 
_ i¢ ownership. Failure to do this 
| would mean a change in the di- 
rection of China’s socialist con- 
struction and reform and the 
forfeit of the fruits the Chinese 
people had won in their revolu- 
tion and construction. 

In recent years, international 
reactionary forces have increas- 
ingly pushed the idea of a 
“peaceful evolution” in the so- 
clalist countries while domestic 
bourgeois liberals have raised the 
cry of “privatization.” A man- 
ifesto of such views, “China’s 
Hope— Declaration on the Pri- 
vate System,” came out shortly 
after the Beijing turmoil began 
in April 1989. The authors of the 
“declaration” fabricated a varie- 
ty of charges against public own- 
ership and incited people to 
“quickly sound its death knell,” 


thus revealing their central goal 
of establishing capitalism in 
China. The “declaration” con- 
tained the major political and 
economic programmes of those 
responsible for the turmoil and 
counter-revolutionary rebellion. 


Why Public Ownership Is 
Best for China 


One charge listed in the “de- 


by Jin Jian 


and commercial enterprises in 
China; they thereby stimulated 
the development of national cap- 
ital, created a bourgeoisie and a 
proletariat, and generated new 
productive forces. The former re- 
lations of production became in- 
creasingly serious obstacles to 
the development of new produc- 
tive forces, and sharp national 
conflicts and class contradictions 
laid the groundwork for the inev- 


China ’s hope lies in continuing its socialist 
public ownership.... Only thus can economic 
and social advance be guaranteed. 


claration” against public owner- 
ship was that it transcends the 


law of historical development. - 


According to Marxist theory 
on social development, the five 
forms of society—primitive, 
slave, feudal, capitalist and com- 
munist—-appeared one after the 
other. How then, they argue, 
could semi-colonial and semi- 
feudal China skip past the stage 
of fully developed capitalism 
and effect a direct transition 
from a new-democratic to a so- 
cialist revolution? 

After the Opium War in 1840, 
as a result of imperialist inva- 
sions, feudal China was gradual- 


ly reduced to a semi-colonial, 


semi-feudal, poor and backward 
country. In order to plunder 
China of its raw materials, dump 
commodities, and grab its cheap 
labour, the imperialist powers 
competed with one another to 


build ports, railways, factories’ 


itable social revolution indepen- 
dent of man’s will. China’s big 
bourgeoisie attached itself to in- 
ternational capital, while the na- 
tional bourgeoisie was economi- 
eally and politically too weak 
to carry the anti-imperialist and 
anti-feudal revolution through to 
the end and build China into 
a developed capitalist country. 
The difficult task of the new- 
democratic social revolution fell 
therefore to China’s working 
class, the main social force repre- 
senting new productive forces. It 
was the most important force 
for the spread of Marxism- 
Leninism, for the emergence and 
growth of the Chinese Commun- 
ist Party, and for the final victo- 
ry of the proletarian revolution. 
The victory in the Chinese peo- 
ple’s revolution was, in the final 
analysis, the inevitable result of 
the contradiction between the 
productive forces and the rela- 
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tions of production, as well as the 
inevitable result of social devel- 
opments in China. 

After the victory in the 
Chinese revolution in 1949, the 
People’s Republic, built on the 
shambles of old China, had a 
very low level of productive 
forces. Can this be used, howev- 
er, aS a basis to argue, as is 
done in the ”declaration,” that 
the choice of socialist public 
ownership, made shortly after 
the founding of New China, 
transcended the law of historical 
development? 

The argument does 
not hold up to scrutiny. 


CHINA 


commerce displayed a positive 
role, but if, in the early period 
of the People’s Republic, we had 
not implemented a comprehen- 
sive policy to utilize, restrict and 
transform them, it would have 
been impossible to eradicate class 
oppression and exploitation, and 
to establish the socialist system. 
Likewise, if we had not carried 
out the socialist transformation 
of agriculture and handicrafts 
industry, the former backward, 
decentralized and small-scale 
production would not have been 
able to meet the needs of social- 


the idea of the historical develop- 
ments in leaps and bounds as ex- 
plained by Marx. Historical de- 
velopments of various countries 
are always very complicated and 
historical leaps in development 
are not rare. After the disintegra- 
tion of the primitive commune 
society, for example, Greece, 
Rome and other countries, in 
conformity with the general laws 
of the development of human so- 
ciety, established a slave society. 
The Germanic people, on the 
other hand, after migrating to 
the Danube river valley, directly 
established a feudal serf 
society without having 


The fact that China, in 
the initial period of the 
People’s Republic, chose 
socialism and not capi- 
talism, was a result of 
the domestic and inter- 
national environment of 
the time. Before lib- 
eration, bureaucrat- 
comprador capital ac- 
counted for 66 percent 
of the country’s industri- 
al capital, and 80 per- 
cent of its industrial, 


| What can| eed 
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instituted a state based 
on slavery. To take an- 
other example, while 
most European coun- 
tries went through medi- 
eval feudal societies, the 
United States skipped 
over similar historical 
stage before directly es- 
tablishing a capitalist so- 
ciety. 

Similarly, China also 
took a historical leap af- 
ter the founding of the 
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mining, communications 
and transportation fixed 
assets. If the bureaucratic- 
comprador bourgeoisie had been 
allowed to continue its control 
over the country’s economic life- 
line, it would have been impos- 
sible to defeat the imperialist 
forces in China and thoroughly 
do away with China’s colonial 
and semi-colonial society. There 
was no alternative other than to 
transform the bureaucrat-capital 
into a socialist public economy. 
With a strong state-owned econ- 
omy, it was possible to unify 
state finances, concentrate re- 
sources, Overcome many serious 
obstacles, defend the country’s 
hard-won unification and securi- 
ty and restore and develop the 
national economy in a planned, 
systematic way. At the time, the 
national capitalist industry and 


ized mass production, and it 
would have been impossible to 
liberate the productive forces. 
The country’s economic con- 
struction, especially industriali- 
zation, would have been out of 
the question. Despite certain 
drawbacks and shortcomings in 
our work over the years, it is a 
credit to the correct guideline 
and policies of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party that transforma- 
tion of the means of production 
from private ownership to the so- 
cialist system of public owner- 
ship was completed in just seven 
years. 

The fact that China skipped 
over the stage of fully developed 
capitalism and directly switched 
from a new-democratic society to 
a socialist society serves to prove 


People’s Republic when 
it transcended the histor- 
ical stage of capitalism and set 
up the socialist system, a step 
which embodied the necessity of 
historical development and not 
the subjective idea of any one 
person. 


Public Ownership Releases 
Productive Forces 


Another charge cooked up by 
the authors of the “declaration” 
against public ownership was 
that “public ownership restricts 
the development of productive 
forces.” 

Practice is the sole, correct cri- 
terion for judging the truth and 
so it is instructive to examine 
the past 40 years of socialism in 
China before passing judgment. 

After the establishment of the 
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socialist system, industrial and 
agricultural production under- 
went all-round development, and 
the country’s economy was great- 
ly strengthened. In 1988, the 
gross national product (GNP) 
was 12 times that of the first 
years of the People’s Republic; 
the original value of industrial 
fixed assets increased some 50 
times over that of 1949; the pro- 
portion of industrial output val- 
ue climbed from 25 percent of 
the total product of society to 61 
percent; the problem of feed- 
ing and clothing the 1.1 billion 
Chinese people was solved, and 
both the material and cultural 
living standards of urban and 
rural residents were demonstr- 
ably raised. 

Practice has proved that the 
social and economic levels of old 
and New China are poles apart, 
and that the socialist system of 
public ownership has dramat- 
ically liberated the productive 
forces. Moreover, if we had been 
able to avoid the serious mistakes 
of the “great leap forward” in 
1958, prompted by an eagerness 
for quick success and of the “cul- 
tural revolution” (1966-76) which 
both ignored and destroyed the 
| development of the productive 
forces, we would have achieved 
even greater successes. The 
' avoidance of such mistakes 
would have given the superiority 
of the socialist system still grea- 
ter play. 

How is it, however, that the 
socialist system of public owner- 
ship can promote the develop- 
ment of China’s social produc- 
tive forces? ; 

First, socialist public owner- 
ship provides a powerful motive 
force for the development of so- 
cialist production. Capitalist pri- 
vate ownership predetermines 
that the motive and aim of capi- 
talist production is to generate 
the greatest possible ‘profit for 
those in control of the means of 
production. Since it reduces la- 
bourers to a position of the op- 
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pressed and exploited, there is 
limited enthusiasm for produc- 
tion on their part. Socialist publ- 
ic ownership, replacing a system 
of exploitation, brought about a 
fundamental change in the social 
status of labourers. The social- 
ist system gives full considera- 
tion not only to the interests of 
the state and the collective but to 
the interests of the individual; it 
consists of both political and 
economic motivating forces and 
gives full play to the enthusiasm, 
initiative and originality of the 
labourers. 

Second, public ownership of 
the means of production makes it 
possible for the state, the repre- 
sentative of the people, to devel- 
op production through a unified, 
coordinated programme and, 
with limited economic strength, 
to focus its funds on the con- 
struction of key projects, thus 
promoting social production in 
a sustained, steady and harmon- 
ious manner. 

As is well known, after only 
three years of economic rehabili- 
tation, in 1953, the newly found- 
ed state of China began the large- 
scale economic construction of 
the First Five-Year Plan. At that 
time, when the economic base 
was extremely weak, public own- 
ership was the only means possi- 
ble to pool as much of the coun- 
try’s human power, material and 
financial strength as possible for 


1988 


1988 GNP 12 times that of 1949 


the smooth completion of some 
10,000 projects (694 of which 
were large industrial projects), 
thus laying the initial foundation 
for China’s socialist industriali- 
zation. Moreover, it was because 
of our steadfast effort to keep 
socialist public ownership in the 
dominant position and the state- 
owned sector in the leading, pos- 
ition that an independent, mod- 
ern industrial system was esta- 
blished and that the initial pros- 
perity of socialist China was 
achieved during the relatively 
short time span of 40 years. 
Third, socialist public owner- 
ship eliminated the relations of 
exploitation which prevailed un- 
der private ownership and made 
it possible for social products to 
be distributed according tothe 
principle of “to each according 
to one’s work and more pay for 
more work.” Under such a prin- 
ciple of distribution, labour is 
the yardstick for measuring not 
only the labourer’s contributions 
to society but also the share of 
consumer goods he deserves, a 
method which has greatly stimu- 
lated enthusiasm. Public owner- 
ship combined with such a distri- 
bution system sweeps away the 
means by which the rich and the 
poor become poles apart, and 
makes it possible for every per- 
son to be on the road towards 
affluence and to see their living 
standards improve as production 
develops. It should be noted that 
the phenomenon of “everyone 
eating from the public pot” still 
prevails in many localities, and 
that some departments and units 
are still plagued by low efficien- 
cy, serious waste, short-sighted 
production and management, 
and the stifling of labourers’ en- 
thusiasm. However, the emerg- 
ence of these phenomena has no- 
thing to do with socialist public 
ownership. They only suggest 
that the economic system of so- 
cialist public ownership needs to 
be improved and that some of 
our practices fall out of step with 
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China’s Arts and Crafts 


China’s traditional arts and crafts enjoy a long history. The works 
published in this pictorial are selected from a national exhibition at 
the newly built China Arts and Crafts Gallery. 

The works demonstrate the outstanding worksmanship of China's 
traditional artists and craftsmen. The uniqueness of these objets 
d’art, which exude distinctive national flavour, are created by the use 
of new techniques and materials. Some works here are exemplary of 
an endless array of beautiful art commodities produced for tourists 
from at home and abroad. 


1. A jade replica of Taishan Mountain, one of China’s most famous mountains. 
2. The newly built China Arts and Crafts Gallery. 

3. Colour-glazed porcelain vases. 

4. An ivory-carved boat in the shape of twin phoenixes. 

5. A bamboo-woven imitation of the Qin Dynasty terra-cottta horses and carriages. 
6. Fashionable batik clothes. — 

7. Lacquerware cupboard in the form of original antiques. 

8. Rattan-woven animal shaped fruit baskets. 

9. Folk animal toys. 

10. A bird-shaped cloisonne cup. 

11. A woollen dragon tapestry. 

12. A pottery carving. 

13. A tapestry and woodcut. 


14. A skilfal Sichuan embroiderer at work. 


"15. Some Shaanxi Opera faces. 


16. A jade plaque inscribed with dragons whirling about in the sky. 
17. Qin Dynasty terra-cotta warriors: a replica (right) and those in their original form (left). 


18. A decorative pottery sculpture. 
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socialist public ownership. 


A Guarantee of Democracy 
and Freedom 


Authors of the “declaration” 
branded public ownership as “a 
cradle of autocratic dictator- 
; ship,” “a hotbed of corruption,” 
and “soil that breeds bureaucra- 
| cy.” They even went so far as to 
assert that under public owner- 
ship “there was no freedom of 
action or of choice,” and “if the 
basic evil of public ownership 
was not wiped out, it would be 
impossible for China to have true 
democracy and freedom.” 

According to their logic, there 
was no alternative but to turn to 
capitalist private ownership for 
democracy and freedom because 
of the current lack of it under 
the socialist system. 

Is capitalism the Garden of 
Eden as its proponents claim? 
The answer is a firm no because 
capitalism, built on the economic 
basis of private ownership, is the 
breeding ground of bribery, cor- 
ruption and bureaucracy. Indis- 
putable proof of this is the fre- 
| quent occurrence of such scan- 
dals as bribery and corruption. 
In capitalist countries, democra- 
cy and freedom are indeed pleas- 
ant to the rich but quite dis- 
comforting for the poor. The 
bourgeois democratic system, no 
matter which form it takes or to 
what extent it develops, is, in the 
| final analysis, intended to pro- 
tect the ruling position and order 
of the bourgeoisie. 

“The right to make choices” 
is, literally, a patent bought and 
i owned by the capitalists. At pre- 
sent, when the monopoly capital- 
ist class possesses the lion’s share 
of the means of production and 
social wealth, so-called universal 
suffrage is no more than a guar- 
antee for the monopoly capital- 
ist class to choose their favourite 
political representatives to run 
the country on their behalf. The 
general election that takes place 
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once every several years is no- 
thing short within a competition 
of the moneyed class, and an op- 
portunity for power-wielders to 
maintain their oligarchic rule. 
In China, the establishment 
and development of public own- 
ership of the means of produc- 
tion and the elimination of an 
exploiting class and of the system 
of exploitation has made the peo- 
ple masters of the country and 
society. As such, they enjoy the 
wide-ranging right to run the 
state’s economic, cultural and so- 
cial affairs according to law. This 
is, in essence, different from 
bourgeois democracy and oth- 
er exploiting classes’ democra- 
cy based on private ownership. 
Therefore, the process in which 
the Chinese people establish a so- 
cial pattern of socialist public 
ownership in place of private 
ownership. is one in which they 
are gradually strengthening and 
developing a socialist democracy. 
Since the founding of New 
China 40 years ago, especially 
since 1979, the political system 
of socialist democracy, the sys- 
tem of people’s congresses and 
the system of multi-party co- 
operation and political consulta- 
tion led by the Chinese Com- 
munist Party have been im- 
proved step by step. The people 
exercise their right to run the 
country through the National 


The original value of fixed industrial 
assets increased 50-fold. 
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People’s Congress and its local 
equivalents which they them- 
selves elect. In addition, various 
systems to ensure grass-roots de- 
mocracy and supervision have 
been established. Through such 
means, the Chinese people have 
taken an active part in the run- 
ning of the state and the nation’s 
political life. As socialist demo- 
cracy develops and the socialist 
legal system improves, China’s 
socialist political democracy will 
be gradually institutionalized 
and implemented according to 
law, and the people’s rights will 
be legally protected. The Con- 
stitutional stipulation that “all 
rights of the People’s Republic of 
China belong to the people” is 
making itself felt throughout so- 
ciety. 

We must admit, however, that 
such phenomena as corruption 
and bureaucracy do exist in our 
society. This is partly because 
our society, born out of a semi- 
feudal and semi-colonial society, 
still has many traits and mores of 
the former society. It is also be- 
cause China now at the primary 
stage of socialism has much to 
improve in the socialist relations 
of production and to eliminate 
the defects in some of the man- 
agement systems, organizational 
forms and work methods. Cor- 
ruption and bureaucracy, there- 
fore, need to be dealt with re- 
solutely. Maintaining and streng- 
thening socialist public owner- 
ship will provide an important 
means by which to correct such 
defects. 


Where is China’s Hope? 


The Chinese people still have a 
fresh memory of the time when 
the means of production were 
under the control of the exploit- 
ing classes, when the Chinese so- 
ciety was ridden with economic 
recession, social unrest and cul- 
tural stagnation, and the working 
people, at the mercy of others, 
had to toil like beasts of burden. 
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| Today, if we hadn’t kept socialist 
public ownership in its dominant 
position but, instead, fallen back 
to the capitalist road advocated 
by the authors of the “declara- 
tion,” a polarization between the 
| rich and the poor would have 
certainly returned to China. 
, Also, at the same time as a “mid- 
| dle class” was bred and support- 
ed by the blood and sweat of the 
labouring people, the majority 
of the members of society would 
inevitably be reduced to slaves of 
, both foreign capital and a domes- 
| tic exploiting class. No Chinese 
| would like to be in such a posi- 
tion again. 

China’s hope lies in con- 
tinuing its system of social- 
ist public ownership and 
its gradual improvement 
through deepening reform. 
Only in this way can both 
economic growth and so- 
cial advance be guaran- 
| teed, and the people’s pos- 
ition as masters of the 
i; country be consolidated. At 
the present stage, China’s 
socialist public ownership 
! is not perfect. This is be- 
| cause any new form of 
ownership takes time to de- 
velop to maturity. Over 
several centuries of capital- 
ist private ownership, the 
methods for privatization of the 
! means of production have been 
changed and readjusted many 
times even though the basic na- 
ture of private ownership has al- 
ways remained the same. Social- 
ist public ownership in China has 
only a history of 40 years. It is 
| unrealistic, therefore, to expect it 
to mature over so short a period 
of time. Public ownership differs 
also from its private counterpart 
| in the way it operates. Whereas 
| private ownership relies mainly 
‘} on intrinsic economic law to 
spontaneously drive social prod- 
uction forward, public owner- 
ship guides social production 
| through scientific prediction. 
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Restricted by a host of factors, it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to 
be 100 percent accurate in all 
scientific predictions; errors are 
unavoidable. The years before 
1978 saw quite a bit of biased 
thinking, misunderstanding and 
mistaken action in regard to the 
question of ownership. We added 
many principles superfluous to 
the definition of socialist publ- 
ic ownership, additions which 
changed its originally intended 
meaning and intrinsic nature. 
For example, we unduly stressed 
that public ownership should be 
*pure and big” and “of a more 


1988 


61 percent of the 


total product of 
society 


25 percent of the 
total product of 
society 


The proportion of industrial output 
value in the total product of society. 


developed socialist nature.” The 
result was that the consequent 
transformation of the relations 
of production went far beyond 
the level of development of the 
existing productive forces. An- 
other example was our belief that 
overcentralized economic man- 
agement and direct state man- 
agement over enterprises were 
the only way to realize socialist 
public ownership. We ignored 
market mechanisms and by 
doing so deprived enterprises of 
production and management au- 
tonomy. These misunderstand- 
ings and mistakes weakened to a 
degree the internal dynamics of 
the public-owned sector and con- 


sequently prevented socialist 
public ownership from exerting 
its advantages to the full. 

Since 1979, the Central Com- 
mittee of the Chinese Commun- 
ist Party, realizing that China 
was still at the primary stage of 
socialism, conducted many im- 
portant reforms in regard to the 
composition of ownership and 
the forms best suited to realiz- 
ing socialist public ownership. 
On the premise that the public- 
owned sector remains in the 
dominant position, China cur- 
rently allows the individual and 
private sector to develop in those 
areas where the socializa- 
tion of production is at a 
low level. Sino-foreign 
joint’ ventures and wholly 
foreign-owned enterprises 
can be established to sup- 
plement the socialist public 
sector. Moreover, the gov- 
ernment has devoted itself 
to transforming the over- 
centralized economic man- 
agement system and pro- 
perly separating ownership 
from management power in 
the hope of bringing the 
public sector in line with 
the requirements of a so- 
cialist planned commodity 
economy. All these efforts 
have greatly promoted the 
development of production. 

The past decade of reform has 
proved that such a form of own- 
ership, with a dominant public 
sector supplemented by a private 
sector, is in keeping with China’s 
actual conditions and the current 
level of development of its prod- 
uctive forces. The reforms have 
also proved the rich variety of 
forms of socialist public own- 
ership and the compatibility of 
public ownership with the com- 
modity economy. So long as the 
form for realizing public owner- 
ship is chosen scientifically and 
properly, public-owned enter- 
prises can definitively demon- 
strate their efficiency, dynamism 
and vigour.  ] 
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hina’s first hospital to spe- 
C cialize in hand surgery of- 

ficially opened in Helie 
Township, the suburb of Wuxi 
City, Jiangsu Province, on Sep- 
tember 18, 1989. Its location in 
a rural township indicates that 
China’s rapidly developing ex- 
pertise in hand surgery has be- 
gun to spread nationwide. 

Before the founding of the 
People’s Republic of China in 
1949, hand surgery in China was 
nonexistent. With the rapid eco- 
nomic development in the 1950s, 
however, hand-injury patients 
increased dramatically. The then 
president of the Beijing People’s 
Hospital Meng Jimao, a noted 
orthopaedic expert, was the first 
to suggest that a hand surgery 
specialty be established and that 
the training of surgeons be un- 
dertaken. 

In 1958, Meng translated and 
published an Australian book en- 
titled Hand Surgery 
and Recovery, the earli- 
est translated work in 
China on the subject. 
In 1959, when Beijing 
Jishuitan Hospital, one 
specialized in ortho- 
paedic research, was set 
up. Meng, as_ its 
first president,  to- 
gether with his student 
Wang Shuhuan, esta- 
blished China’s first 
department dealing 
with hand surgery. 

Soon afterwards, un- 
der Meng’s auspices, 


The author is a correspon- 
dent of Jiankang Bao 
(Health News). 
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China’s first publication on hand 
surgery, Early Treatment of 
Hand Injury, was compiled and 
published, and became an impor- 
tant guide for specialists in the 
field at the time. From then 
on, despite numerous difficul- 
ties and limited reference books, 
China’s hand surgery has made 
tremendous progress. 


Milestone 


A surgical milestone was ac- 
complished in 1963 when 
Chinese doctors successfully re- 
joined the severed hand of a 
27-year-old Shanghai machine 
tool factory worker. 

On January 2, Wu Cunbo’s left 
hand was severed in an indus- 
trial accident. Chen Zhongwei, 
Qian Yunging and other special- 
ists of the Shanghai No. 6 Peo- 
ple’s Hospital successfully reat- 
tached his hand afic. a seven and 
a half hour operation. 


Professor Yu Zhongjia (second right) of the Orthopaedic 
Department, Shanghai No. 6 People’s Hospital, explains how 
to give a patient a pre-operation check-up to two orthopaedic 
doctors from Italy. 


WANG ZIJIN 


China’s Hand Surgery Leads the World 


by You Housheng 


Before this, although exper- 
imental research on severed limb 
surgery in foreign countries had 
some 60 years of history, success 
was chiefly accomplished with 
animals and very rarely with hu- 
man patients. 

In 1966, the Shanghai No. 
6 People’s Hospital co-operated 
with the No. 9 People’s Hospi- 
tal to again successfully reat- 
tach severed fingers. The opera- 
tion was of particular import- 
ance because it used for the first 
time a telescope to the power of 
six to examine blood vessels of 
only 1mm as they were rejoined. 

These two achievements indi- 
cated that China’s medical re- 
search had entered advanced in- 
ternational ranks in the field of 
micro-surgery, particularly re- 
garding surgical operation on 
nerves and blood vessels, and in 
the principle of treatment for 
wounds, preservation of severed 
limbs, protection 
against infection, anti- 
coagulant and other 
techniques. 


Bold Initiative 


During the 1970s, 
great surgical progress 
was made a_ second 
time thanks to the crea- 
tivity and initiative of 
the late Professor Yang 
Dongyue. 

In the last century, 
despite the fact that 
specialists from many 
countries had endea- 
voured to completely 
reconstruct broken 
hands, thumb recon- 
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struction still remained 
a difficult problem. 
Professor Yang Don- 
gyue of the Shanghai ; 
Huashan Hospital dis- 


covered by chance that 
even though the second 
toe of some patients ex- 
tended out beyond the 
other toes, it had no in- 
fluence on their ability 
to walk. He wondered 
if the “surplus” toe 
could be used to re- 
place jiost fingers. The 
accidental discovery sparked a 
new direction in his thinking. 
After six years of preparation, 
in 1966, Yang, in co-operation 
with the Shanghai Zhongshan 
Hospital, undertook a surgical 
operation to use toes to replace 
lost thumbs. It was the first oper- 
ation of its kind in the world and 
after 23 hours, its success was 


created. 


| announced. 


In 1977, Professor Yang pub- 
lished the account of 40 success- 
ful hand surgery cases in China 
Surgery Magazine, the number 
of which was more than the to- 
tal operations recorded by for- 
eign medical magazines that 
year. Yang’s rare method of op- 
eration was a shining chapter for 
China’s record of hand surgery. 

On October 1978, using Pro- 
fessor Yang’s research as a start- 
ing point, Yu Zhongjia, director 
of the orthopaedic department of 
the Shanghai No. 6 People’s Hos- 
pital and head of a hand sur- 


| gery research group, made an- 


other breakthrough. After re- 
peatedly comparing the blood 
vessel structure of the hand and 
the foot, they designed an artifi- 
cial palm bone made of a ti 


' tanium alloy for patients whose 


hand had been severed at the 
wrist. Using this material as a 
base, they painstakingly reat- 
tached the blood vessels, nerves, 
muscles and skins to the tissue 
of the forearm. In this way, a 
“China hand,” capable of move- 
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A new “China hand,” capable of movement and sensation, is 
ZHAO REN 


ment and sensation, was built. 

In 1982, at the 7th Internation- 
al Micro-Surgery Symposium 
held in Lyons, France, Yu 
Zhongjia’s report was heralded 
as the most important step for- 
ward in hand surgery since the 
successful attachment of severed 
limbs. It was praised as the “shin- 
ing pearl of micro-surgery.” 


Recent Achievements 


The 1980s was a fruitful per- 
iod for hand surgery in China. 

At the International.Orthoped- 
ic Symposium held in Beijing in 
June 1984, a Chinese naval doc- 
tor’s report of his successful re- 
construction of one patient’s nine 
fingers” won warm applause 


from domestic and foreign ex- 
perts. The doctor was Professor 


Cheng Guoliang of the Hand 
Surgery Centre of the No. 401 
Navy Hospital in Qingdao, Shan- 
dong Province. 

As of now, some 800 finger 
transplant operations, with an in- 
ternationally high success rate of 
91 percent, have been done at 
the No. 401 Hospital. In Janu- 
ary 1980, a young woman of an 
aquatic breeding farm in Qing- 
dao lost her left wrist and palm 
when they were mangled by a 
kelp cutting machine. Cheng’s 
bold method and skillful opera- 
tion resulted in the reconstruc- 
tion of part of her hand-—he 
rejoined two fingers picked up 
from the kelp pond to her 


forearm, thus restor- 
ing some of her hand’s 
functions. 

The success of this 
surgical technique pre- 
sented new options for 
the reconstruction of 
serious hand’s injuries 
and wrote still another 
chapter in.the Interna- 
tional record of hand 
surgery. 

In January 1986, 
headed by the well- 
known orthopaedic ex- 
pert, Professor Lu Yupu, the No. 
4 Army Medical University’s 
Xijing Hospital successfully re- 
joined, in the first operation of 
its kind in the world, ten severed 
fingers. In the same month, the . 
PLA No. 86 Hospital successful- 
ly carried out the same operation 
and, again, for the third time, in 
March 1988, the Shenyang Med- 
ical College’s Central Hospital 
successfully rejoined all ten fin- 
gers of both hands. 

In 1986, the Helie Township 
Hand Surgery Treatment Centre 
in Wuxi (the predecessor of the 
Wuxi Hand Surgery Hospital) 
helped reattach the fingers of a 
four-year-old patient which had 
been severed from the hand some 
56 hours earlier, breaking Chi- 
na’s previous world record of 16 
hours. 

Started from scratch 30 years 
ago, hand surgery in China is 
now at an advanced internation- 
al level in lost limb and finger 
reconstruction, and in the varie- 
ty and efficiency of transplanted 
non-static tissues. Today, tran- 
splant and reconstruction tech- 
nology for broken limbs and fin- 
gers is easily accessible in all 
parts of China and a nationwide 
treatment network centring ar- 
ound Shenyang, Beijing, Tianjin, 
Shanghai, Wuxi, Guangdong, 
Qingdao and Xian has been 
formed. Overall, more than 
1,000 outstanding hand surgery 
specialists are involved. | 
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Yan Hongchen and Syringomyelia 


yringomyelia has long been 
S regarded as a serious and de- 

bilitating disease for the 
polio-like symptoms of muscular 
atrophy, and paralysis results in 
the complete loss of ability to work 
when the case is full-blown. The 


| search for a cure of syringomyelia, 


thus, has been a focus of research 
in both Chinese and foreign medi- 
cal circles. 

Good results were obtained in 
the effort by Professor Yan 
Hongchen of the Changchun Col- 
lege of Traditional Chinese Medi- 
cine who invented a series of 
Chinese medicines with 98.5 per- 
cent clinical effectiveness. 

Spinal cord, located in the hu- 


| man body’s vertebral canal of the 


vertebral column and about 45 cen- 
timeters long, is part of the central 
nervous system. It is composed of 
31 vertebras and is made up of 
pairs of spinal nerves which extend 


; from every vertebra and lead to 


skin, muscle and internal organs. 
On one direction, they pass the 
sensation of pain and temperature 
onto the brain, and, in reverse, pass 
messages from the brain to all parts 
of body and organs; in this way, 
control is maintained over such ac- 
tivities as walking, eating and pas- 
sage of waste and urine through the 
body. 

Syringomyelia is caused by a 
cavity which appears at the centre 
of spinal cord and which numbs 
the corresponding spinal nerves, 
and results in the various symp- 
toms. For instance, if the cavity 
occurs in the thoratic vertebra, 
muscles on the back will possibly 
wither, the back will curve or bend 
towards the left or right, and the 
fingernails will become stiff and 
rough. Some patients will experi- 
ence sunken eyeballs and shrunk 
pupils. If the cavity grows at cervi- 
cal vertebra, syringomyelia is evid- 
enced by atrophy of the tongue, 
dysphasia, loss of pain, tempera- 
ture flushes in the face and tremor 


by Our Staff Reporter Lu Yun 


of eyes. Syringomyelia can also 
cause incontinence of faces and ur- 
ine, leg paralysis and a variety of 
other neurological disorders. 

Yan Hongchen was born into a 
poor family in northeast China. As 
a young man, he learned Chinese 
medicine from his father and by 
teaching himself with the aid of 
ancient Chinese medicine books. In 
1959, he taught at the Changchun 
College of Traditional Chinese 
Medicine after he finished his adv- 
anced studies there. 

Yan met many syringomyelia pa- 
tients during his teaching, medical 
practice and. scientific research. 
The patient’s pain moved Yan to 
conquer the difficult and compli- 
cated disease by means of tradi- 
tional Chinese medicine. At first, 
he tried to strengthen the stomach 
but it failed to generate the desired 
result. In 1973, he turned to the 
method of strengthening the kid- 
ney to make up for spinal cord, a 
method which proved to be effec- 
tive. On this basis, the research 
team he headed developed brain- 
beneficial medicines with 80.7 per- 
cent clinical effectiveness. This 
achievement won Yan the silver 
awards of the Third National In- 
vention Exhibition held in Septem- 
ber 1989 and the third prize of the 
Chinese National Medicine Ad- 
ministration in December 1988. 

In August 1988, together with 
other researchers, Yan set up a 
spinal cord disease hospital, the 
first of its kind in China, at- 
tached to the Changchun College 
of Chinese Medicine. At the same 
time, they set up the Jilin Research 
Centre for Spinal Cord Diseases 
and used the brain-beneficial med- 
icine series for 200 patients. After 
two to three months, results were 
effective in 98.5 percent of pa- 
tients, 23 patients were cured and 
103 showed signs of improvement. 

One example was that of a young 
worker who suffered from syringo- 
myelia for four years and who had 


atrophy of his left hand. After a 
13-day treatment, the hand had de- 
monstrable recovery. Another ex- 
ample was a 50-year-old woman 
from Yingkou County, Liaoning 
Province, who also had syringo- 
myelia for four years. Her left 
chest, back and arms were para- 
lyzed. She lost complete pain and 
temperature sensation and had 
night sweat. After 20 days of treat- 
ment, however, the left arm re- 
gained its pain sensation and af- 
ter 30 days, the night sweat disap- 
peared. Ninety days later, except 
for the index finger of her left hand 
and her left shoulder, all paralysis 
had disappeared. 

Yan is a 54-year-old burly fellow 
with a square face and prominent 
cheekbones. He not only fulfills his 
professional posts, but is also so- 
cially active. He is deputy to the 
Sixth and Seventh National Peo- 
ple’s Congress (NPC), a permanent 
member of the central committee 
of the Chinese Peasants’ and Work- 
ers’ Democratic Party. But Yan is 
serious about his social activities. 
When he joined the Chinese Peas- 
ants’ and Workers’ Democratic 
Party, he had intended to take the 
opportunity for more study and 
political participation in order to 
contribute to society. At NPC 
meetings, he has proposed several 
motions on behalf of his consti- 
tuency to the State Council. In Jilin 
Province, he goes to the country- 
side and areas inhibited by minor- 
ities with other members of the 
Chinese Peasants’ and Workers’ 
Democratic Party and offers vol- 
untary medical treatment and in- 
formation services to the eldly, 
women, children and teachers in 
primary and middle schools. Yan is 
willing to do something practical as 
an intellectual and also to display 
the advantages of multi-party co- 
operation and of the Chinese Peas- 
ants’ and Workers’ Democratic 
Party. 

Still, Yan is not content with his 
medical achievements. He is mak- 
ing a further effort with his col- 
leagues to study the way the syrin- 
gomyelia operates and he wants to 
continue his research on other spin- 
al cord diseases. a 
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Balance of Finances: 


A Major Goal 


hina’s financial 
situation is a 
matter of con- 


cern to both econo- 
mists and the general 
public. Over the last 
ten years, China’s re- 
venue has increased 
2.22 times while ex- 
penditures have in- 


creased 3.31 times, Chi Haibin. 
which have promoted 
economic construction, im- 


proved people’s living standards 
and helped implement the policy 
of reform and opening to the out- 
side world. At the same time, 
however, problems and difficul- 
ties have cropped up for a varie- 
ty of reasons. The most obvious 
difficulty is the fact that of the 
ten years of reform, nine resulted 
in fiscal deficits. The accumulat- 
ed red ink amounted to 64.8 bil- 
lion yuan, more if domestic and 
foreign debts are added. These 
annual deficits have combined to 
push up the rate of inflation, the 
economic malaise which has so 
hampered the steady develop- 
ment of China’s economy. 
Achieving balanced finances 
and gradually eliminating the 
therefore, are among 
the major objectives of China’s 
three-year programme of econo- 


i mic improvement and rectifica- 


tion. In 1990, a tighter fiscal pol- 
icy will be put into effect, as will 
measures to reduce deficit. 

The key to eliminating the de- 
ficit and balancing finances lies 
in increased production and im- 
proved economic efficiency 


The author is vice-minister of Fi- 
nance. 


by Chi Haibin 


along with a gradual 
rise of the proportion 
of financial revenue 
in the national in- 
come. The current 


very low in terms 
of comparable items, 
and a higher figure of 
25 percent is forecast 
Aanonait if efforts are made 
over a period of sever- 
al years. 

Raising the proportion of fin- 
ancial revenue in the national in- 
come, thus, requires a national 
effort. 

The first requirement is to 
maintain a proper rate of econo- 
mic growth. In accordance with 
the country’s industrial policy, 
the existing industrial structure 
and product mix should be read- 
justed while China promotes 
scientific and technological pro- 
gress and improves enterprise 
management. In this way, sup- 
plies can be increased along with 
bettér economic efficiency. This 
is the material foundation for 
improving the overall financial 
situation because abundant so- 
cial wealth can make it easier to 
increase the proportion of finan- 
cial revenue in the national in- 
come. 

Second, tax collection and tax 
management is to be streng- 
thened in a bid to stop tax eva- 
sion and increase state revenues. 
At present, 90 percent of China’s 
financial revenue comes from 
taxes, so tax revenue is of key 
importance to the state. Tax eva- 
sion, however, is now quite ser- 
ious and every year more than 10 
billion yuan in taxes escapes col- 


level is 19.2 percent, . 


lection. In 1990, while resolving 
the problem of unfair income 
distribution through taxation 
measures, China will strengthen 


' its tax collection and manage- 


ment to increase revenue. 
Third, the contract respon- 
sibility system is to be improved 
and the distribution of funds be- 
tween the state and the enter- 
prise readjusted. In a move to- 
wards financial decentralization, 
China will reduce taxes for some 
enterprises to strengthen their 
financial base. This is both ne- 
cessary and correct. The current 
problem is that the contract res- 
ponsibility system is imperfect. 
At the same time, the negative 
offshoot of price reform has 
been that a considerable sum of 
money is not retrieved. Too great 
a reduction in taxes has also 
weakened the state’s macro- 
control on the economy. The dis- 
tribution of funds between the 
state and the enterprise, there- 
fore, requires an increase in the 
state’s share of the enterprise’s 
profit. The required base figures 
and ratio of turn-over will 
be raised for those enterprises 
whose contracted base figure and 
turn-over are too low. Active ef- 
forts should be made to develop 
various contract forms to cor- 
rectly handle the distribution re- 
lations between the enterprise 
and the state, so that the contract 
system can be made more scien- 
tific and be standardized. 
Fourth, the economic order, 
especially in the circulation 
field, is to be rectified. At pre- 
sent, China’s economic order in 
this field is chaotic. Some enter- 
prises, taking advantage of the 
“double-track” system, the coex- 
istence of state planned price and 
market price, engage in various 
forms of illegal business in order 
to make exorbitant profits. In ad- 
dition, there is enormous waste 
in the production, construction 
and circulation fields. Efforts are 
required to eliminate illegal ac- 
tivities and improve manage- 
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ment so as to regain revenue lost 
in the circulation channels and 
to eliminate or reduce waste. 
Fifth, enterprise losses should 
be gradually eliminated and 
price subsidies reduced because 
they are too heavy a burden for 
China’s economy. Business losses 
and subsidies together account 
for 90 billion yuan every year, 
about one third of China’s total 
annual financial expenditure. 
The reasons for these problems 
include an irrational price struc- 
ture, as well as poor enterprise 
management and the state’s ov- 
erly generous coverage of resi- 
dents’ welfare funds. Therefore, 
measures must be taken to 
help those trades and enterpris- 
es which suffer losses to improve 
their management, tap their full 
potential, reduce and gradually 
eliminate losses. At the same 


CHINA 


time, along with price and oth- 
er structural reforms, subsidies 
should be reduced. 

If the above-mentioned mea- 
sures can be fully implemented, 
the proportion of financial re- 
venue in the national income will 
gradually increase within a few 
years. 

China will continue to tigh- 
ten its financial expenditures in 
1990. The scale of capital con- 
struction investment and in- 
creases in the consumption fund 
will be kept under strict control. 
In short, a national life of auster- 
ity will be practised over the next 
few years. In 1990, the new prin- 
ciples outlined above will guide 
the distribution of finances so 
as to guarantee key construction 
projects such as energy, tran- 
sportation and raw materials and 
thus. ensure the development of 


; 


agriculture, education and 
science and technology. At the 
same time, while guaranteeing 
expenditure for debt repayment, 
expenditure in other areas will 
need to be curtailed. 

In summary, the elimination 
of financial deficits and an in- 
crease in the proportion of finan- 
cial revenue in the national in- 
come, requires readjustment of 
the excessive decentralization of 
finances which occurred over the 
past few years. While continuing 
to implement the policy of re- 
form and opening to the outside 
world and to revitalize the 
micro-economy, China will 
strengthen its macro regulation 
and control. An appropriate 
combination of the two ap- 
proaches will guarantee a long- 
term, steady and harmonious de- 
velopment of China’s economy. 
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China’s First Law on 
Rallies and 
Demonstrations 


by Our Staff Reporter Wu Naitao 


Processions and Demonstrations, 

adopted at the 10th Session of the 
Standing Committee of the Seventh Na- 
tional People’s Congress (NPC) held in 
late October 1989, safeguard citizens’ 
right to rally and demonstrate. It also 
ensures the smooth development of so- 
cialist democracy, a strengthened social- 
ist legal system and socialist moderniza- 
tion. 

In late spring and early summer last 
year, the Beijing turmoil affected some 
of the country’s other big and medium- 
sized cities and caused heavy losses. Al- 


C Pic: first Law on Assemblies, 


though the disturbance had an interna- 
tional background and domestic social 
basis, one can see from the way it devel- 
oped that there were a few people who, 
taking advantage of the student move- 
ment, instigated the masses to create so- 
cial turmoil. They attempted to oppose 
and subvert the current government by 
means of rallies and demonstrations. 
They abused the freedom and rights 
provided by the Constitution to put pres- 
sure on the government. To ensure, 
therefore, that the citizens’ legal right 
to rally and demonstrate is protected as 
well as to prevent those with ulterior 
motives from taking advantage of these 
activities to create social disturbance and 
impair the basic interests of both the 
country and the people, it became neces- 
sary to formulate a new law. 


Protection and Limitation 


As China is now at the primary stage 
of socialism and in a period full of 
changes, the building of democracy 
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The authorities 
must not turn 
down 
applications for 
a rally or 
demonstration 
unless it 
violates the 
relevant 
regulations. If 
the organizers 
object to the 
decision made 
by the 
authorities, 
they can appeal 
for 


reconsideration. 


CHINA 


should be carried out in an orderly, legal 
process. Particularly, the relatively radi- 
cal means of expressing the people’s will 
by such actions as mass rallies and de- 
monstrations demand both protection 
and restriction by law. 

According to China’s Constitution, ci- 
tizens of the People’s Republic of China 
enjoy freedom of speech, publication, 
rally, association and demonstration. At 
the same time, however, the Constitution 
stipulates that when exercising these 
rights, citizens of the People’s Republic 
of China must not injure the interests of 


the country, society and collective nor: 


the legitimate freedom and rights of oth- 
er citizens. 

Giving full expression to the spirit of 
the Constitution, the law, embodying 
both protection and restriction, specifies 
the content, time, location, route and 
other items regarding a rally or demon- 
stration. 

In protecting citizens’ rights, the law 
stipulates that people’s governments at 
all levels shall provide protection for 
those who want to exercise their right to 
hold a rally or demonstration. The com- 
petent authorities must not turn down 
applications for a rally or demonstration 
unless they violate the relevant regula- 
tions. If the organizers object to the de- 
cision or changes made by the competent 
anthorities, they can appeal to the local 
people’s government for reconsideration. 
Police should take necessary measures to 
stop or even forcefully disperse those 
who obstruct and disturb a rally or de- 
monstration. During a rally or demon- 
stration, the competent authorities shall 
be in charge of the maintenance of traff- 
ic and security. Along with ensuring the 
citizens’ freedom to gather and demon- 
strate, the law also requires citizens to 
fulfil some obligations and responsibili- 
ties. This is to prevent the abuse of free- 
dom and rights. For instance, when the 
competent authorities find that an appli- 
cation violates certain basic principles 
specified in the Constitution, or is harm- 
ful to public security and social order, 
they are empowered to reject it. The law 
has articles specifying how to deal with 
and punish those involved in illegal ral- 
lies and demonstrations held witnout the 
approval of the authorities concerned. 


a a 


These restrictions are necessary for 
maintaining public order and ensuring 
the smooth progress of a rally and de- 
monstration. 


Process of the Law’s Formulation 


Much research has been carried out in 
the past decade in the formulation of this 
law. Early in 1979 the legislative Com- 
mission of the National People’s Con- 
gress first drafted the law. In 1982, after 
the new Constitution was made public, 
the Ministry of Public Security contin- 
ued the work of research and drafted the 
law under the guidance of the Chinese 
Communist Party’s Central Committee 
and the State Council. The Draft Regu- 
lations on Citizens’ Rallies and Demon- 
strations came out in September 1985 
and was modified as the draft Law on 
Rallies and Demonstrations after a wide 
solicitation of opinions. Secing that na- 
tional legislation was not ready to be 
finalized, however, 17 provinces, muni- 
cipalities directly under the central gov- 
ernment and autonomous regions such as 
Beijing, Shanghai, Guangxi, Guangdong 
and Guizhou successively issued their 
own local decrees and rules on rallies and 
demonstrations. In June 1988, referring 
to the experiences of the 17 areas, the 
Ministry of Public Security made a 
further modification to the draft before 
it was submitted to the State Council for 
examination. The State Council solicit- 
ed opinions and suggestions from the 
Chinese People’s Political Consultative 
Conference (CPPCC), various public or- 
ganizations, Beijing colleges, ministries 
and commissions under the State Coun- 
cil and the central institutions of politi- 
cal science and law. Many important re- 
visions were made and the draft im- 
proved. 

At the 10th Session of the NPC's 
Standing Committee, deputies frankly 
expressed their opinions about the draft 
which, after a great deal of modification, 
was submitted to the session for approv- 
al. Most deputies thought such a law 
necessary because it was important for 
China’s construction of a democratic and 
legal system. They said the modified 
draft embodied the principles of China’s 
Constitution. By emphasizing the proper 
handling of the relations between demo- 
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cracy and law, protection and limitation, 
they noted, the law contributes to the 
development of socialist democracy and 
the maintenance of the country’s stabili- 
ty and unity as well as to the prevention 
of bureaucratism. They suggested that 
the draft be passed as soon as possible 
because it was fair and reasonable with 
clear and succinct articles based on a 
wide solicitation of opinions. Some depu- 
ties advised that further modification be 
made. A few other deputies thought that 
the condition necessary for passing such 
a law during this session was not in place. 
Deputy Yang Lieyu, vice-chairman of 
the Central Committee of the Chinese 
Peasants and Workers Democratic Par- 
ty, who made many suggestions on the 
draft, expressed satisfaction with the 
draft. In his opinion, after such a broad 
discussion and after having heard so 
many positive opinions, the draft was 
ready for enactment. Deputy Li Yining, 
an economist, said that the masses would 
accept the law, realizing that it would 
protect their rights and maintain the 
country’s long-term stability. Deputy Liu 
Yandong, of the secretariat of the Youth 
League’s Central Committee, said the 
law should be passed and put into effect 
as soon as possible so that it might bene- 
fit society’s stability and development. 
At present, Liu added, because some 
young people still have confused ideas 
about democracy’s objectives and its spe- 
cific process, there is a disparity between 
their democratic demands and their un- 
derstanding of the democratic process. 
The law, however, according to Liu, will 
play a positive role in their education 
and in enhancing their understanding. 


| Overseas Regulations for Reference 


The law drew on useful aspects of sim- 
ilar foreign laws. The constitutions and 
specific laws and decrees of various 
countries and areas stipulate the neces- 
sary limitation on the premise that the 
basic rights of citizens to rally and de- 
monstrate are protected. 

In the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Japan and the Federal Republic 
of Germany, all those who plan a rally 
or demonstration must first inform the 
responsible institutions within a speci- 
fied time. For instance, in the Federal 


Republic of Germany, the declaration 
must be announced 48 hours earlier than 
the actual rally and demonstration; in 
Great Britain, six days; in France, three 
to five days; while in the District of Col- 
umbia, USA, it is 15 days and in New 
York City, 36 hours. In China, the stipu- 
lations require five days. 

Does a rally or demonstration invari- 
ably need the permission of respon- 
sible institutions? It depends on different 
countries and regions. Generally speak- 
ing, there are two ways. One is that after 
the declaration, even though it is not 
granted, the rally or demonstration may 
still be held as planned, if the responsible 
institutions do not explicitly prohibit it. 
This is true in Great Britain, France and 
the Federal Republic of Germany. The 
second is that only after the declaration 
is approved can the rally and demonstra- 
tion legally be held, as in the United 
States, Japan and China’s Taiwan Prov- 
ince. China’s law on rallies and demon- 
strations has adopted the second method. 

In order to maintain public security 
and public order and to protect other 
citizens’ freedom and rights, specific lim- 
its on rallies and demonstrations are sti- 
pulated in Western capitalist countries 
and in Taiwan Province. Generally 
speaking, there are limitations on the na- 
ture and content of a rally or demonstra- 
tion. For example, violence is forbidden 
and any rally or demonstration must not 
obstruct traffic. There are also a limit on 
the time, site and route of a demonstra- 
tion, and a restriction on a demonstra- 
tion’s objective, organizers and partici- 
pants. 

In addition, the responsible institutions 
are empowered to reject an appeal for a 
demonstration, to limit and change a de- 
monstration’s time, site and route, to 
curb, suspend or disperse a demonstra- 
tion and to arrest those who disrupt the 
demonstration in defiance of orders. 

There are also specific stipulations on 
punishment of those who violate the rules 
and regulations on rallies and demonstra- 
tions. 

In conformity with China’s specific 
conditions, the Law on Assemblies, Pro- 
cessions and Demonstrations has corres- 
ponding stipulations. | 


[et aE SS 8 i 
The law drew on 
some useful 
aspects of 
similar overseas 
laws. The 
constitutions 
and specific 
laws of various 
countries and 
regions feature 
necessary 
provisions on 
the premise that 
the basic rights 
of citizens to 
rally and 
demonstrate are 
protected. 
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FROM THE CHINESE PRESS 


Gas-Powered Bus in China 


JINGJI RIBAO 
(Economic Daily) 


an automobiles be powered 

C vitiou gasoline? Scien- 

tists of different countries 

in the world are now studying 

this question from various an- 
gles. 

In China, the first batch of 

buses powered by compressed na- 


tural gas’ has recently been suc- | 
cessfully refitted and had pos- | 


itive results in trial tests in 
Sichuan Province, an area abun- 
dant in natural gas. After more 
testing of compressed gas sta- 
tions, refitted buses and the com- 


plete sets of compressed natural ' 
gas equipment, Sichuan plans to | 


introduce natural gas-powered 
buses in 1990. 
The 


initial success of this | 
scientific research not only helps | 


ease the shortage of gasoline in 
Sichuan Province, but highlights 
a bright future for the devel- 
opment of natural gas buses in 
China. 

Actually, buses which used na- 
tural gas as fuel appeared in 
China 40 years ago. Even now, 
such buses which carry a large 
gas tank on their tops are seen in 
Zigong City, Sichuan Province. 
Because the gas tank is under 
low pressure and has such small 
quantityof gas, the travel dist- 
ance is limited. A large tank 
creates a big resistance to for- 
ward motion, limits the speed of 
bus, causes difficulties in load- 
ing and unloading, and cannot 
be used by trucks. 

Engineers and technicians, 
however, have devised new ways 
to replace gasoline with gas. 


They use cylinder to contain 
highly pressured natural gas. 
Compared with gasoline buses, 
such buses have many advan- 
tages: a large decrease in ex- 
hausts; lower cost than that of 
gasoline; and the service life of 
bus can be extended. 

China is rich in natural gas. 
There is a great amount of gas 
reserves on both the mainland 
and continental shelf. Sichuan 
Basin’s natural gas output 
amounts to 40 percent of the 
country’s total. With conditions 
in place for comprehensive utili-, 
zation of natural gas and devel- 
oping natural gas automobiles, 
the province has become an im- 
portant natural gas industrial 
base. 

An official of the Sichuan 
Energy Conservation Office said 
that the key technology for pres- 
suring natural gas has reached 
international advanced  stan- 
dards of the mid-1980s. ; 

(November 17, 1989) 


Villagers on Quest for Knowledge 


RENMIN RIBAO 
(People’s Daily) 


enkouzhai is a village 
M much like any other vil- 
lage in China except for 
one important feature—its peo- 
ple have a burning desire to read. 
There are 197 people of the 
Bouyei nationality living in 42 
households in the village; located 
in Huayan District of Anshun 
City in Guizhou Province in 
south China. © 
Although the people are not 
well off financially, everyone has 
enough to eat and clothes to 
wear. The village engages main- 


big cities. 

But when the work day is over 
the secret competition among 
families begins in earnest. The 
belief is that “the more scholars 
above junior middle school level, 
the more honourable the fami- 


| ly.” 


Therefore, reading is very 


| much in vogue among the vil- 


ly in grain production, develops - 
fish breeding and poultry rais- — 
ing, and sells vegetables in the , 


lagers. Parents are urging their 
children to read; older brothers 
and sisters help younger siblings 
to study and read; even lovers 
encourage each other to read. 

Gambling and crime are vir- 
tually unknown in the village be- 
cause village youth spend their 
evenings studying, reviewing and 
reading. 


One farmer, Lou Yongxian, a 
father of three, said: “I will sup- 
port my children to go to school 
even if I have to pull a cart.” 

As well as planting and breed- 
ing pigs and chickens, Lou often 
spends his spare time in Anshun 
City pulling a cart. His oldest 
child is now in a secondary 
technical school, his second child 
is in a middle school and the 
third is in a primary nationality 
school. 

Every year since 1978, village 
students have passed the en- 
trance examinations of secon- 
dary technical schools or middle 
schools. And now, two-thirds of 
the 42 households have “scho- 
lars.” Villagers have found that 
with their improved education 
level, more and more residents 
have a knowledge of the law. 

(November 29, 1989) 
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1989: Tightened 
Goods Inspection 


hu Zhenyuan, director of 
Z the State Administration 

for the Inspection of Im- 
port and Export Commodities 
(SAITEC), recently said that 
the Chinese commodity inspec- 
tion authorities examined a to- 
tal of 1.02 million batches of 
import and export commodities 
in 1989. The commodities were 


increase of 11.8 percent over 
1988; the inspected goods made 
up about 63 percent of China’s 
total imports and exports. More 
than 30,000 batches of export 
goods worth more than US$700 
million were found to be sub- 
standard, a 0.69 percent in- 
crease over 1988, while some 


; 15,000 batches of imported 


goods worth US$5.4 billion 


| were also found to be below 


par, 2.1 percent decrease. 

Of exported goods, the quali- 
ty of 15 commodities, includ- 
ing clothing, household electri- 
cal appliances, aquatic prod- 
ucts, fodder, oil, machine tools 
and their implements, im- 
proved steadily. Problems were 
found in other export com- 
modities. For example, some 
canned food was found to be 
below the international san- 
itary standard; some export 
coal was found to be of poor 
quality because of serious im- 
purities; cashmere, honey and 
some other products were, 
sometimes, found to be adulter- 
ated. 


ly in the first half last year, and 
the situation has since changed 
for the better because of the 


effective measures adopted by | 


BUSINESS /TRADE 


the Chinese inspection depart- 
ments for quality control, and 
specifically by placing on a list 
those poor quality export goods 
which need inspection. 

The quality of some import- 
ed goods, including machinery 


| and electronic products, com- 


plete equipment, household 
electrical appliances, pig iron, 
timber, plywood, pesticide and 
paper, has improved; problems 
were found, however, in the 
quality of such commodities as 


ILI¢ | cotton, coal, chemical fertilizer 
valued at US$47.9 billion, an | 


and chemical materials. For ex- 
ample, some imported chemi- 
cal materials and palm oil were 
found to be adulterated with 
rubbish or water. The Ameri- 
can plastics imported last year 
by the central China city of 
Wuhan, east China province of 
Zhejiang and north China city 
of Tianjin, were found to be 


i substandard, some even mixed 
; with waste film, plastic odds 


and ends, cement, sand and 
stone. Sichuan Province im- 
ported from Italy 23 pieces of 
production equipment worth 
US$930,000 last year, only 
three pieces were up to stan- 
dard, however. 

In 1989, Chinese commodity 
inspection authorities checked 


| the draft, capacity and flow 
; rate of 4,220 vessels, inspect- 


ed another 4,296 vessels, ex- 
amined 25.26 million tons of 


| goods, went over 2,406 batches 


of damaged and substandard 


! goods and 6,600 containers. 


To meet the requirements of 
the Provision of the Interna- 
tional Sea Transportation of 


' Hazardous Goods, which will 

Zhu stressed that these prob- | 
lems in quality occurred main- | 
i ties have strengthened the in- 
; Spection of hazardous goods for 


become effective as of January 
1, 1991, the inspection authori- 


export via sea transport. They 


inspected a total of 10,228 | 


batches of such goods, an in- 
crease of 23 percent over 1988. 

In 1989, the SAITEC expand- 
ed its ties with international ap- 
praisal certificate organizations 
such as the United States’ UL 
and the Federal Republic of 


Germany’s TUV. In addition, | 
China’s tractor inspection la- | 
boratory has been examined | 
and approved by the Organiza- | 


tion of Economic Co-operation 
Development (OECD). In the 
future, Chinese-made tractors 


to be exported through the care | 


of the laboratory will be recog- 
nized by OECD member coun- 
tries. 

Apart from branches in 
Thailand and Hong Kong, the 
China Commodity Inspection 
Corp. set up the Brewen Co. 
Ltd. in Federal Germany, and 


the CIC Co. Ltd. in the Philip- | 
pines in 1989. It also plans to | 


establish inspection companies 
in Singapore, Australia, Bang- 
ladesh and other countries in 
1990. 

by Yao Jianguo 


Export Centres 
In Shandong 


tricts will be set up in the 
cities of Zibo, Weifang, 


Fe: export processing dis- | 


Weihai and Rizhao in Shan- | 


dong Peninsula to develop 


technology- 


and knowledge- | 


intensive industries and engage | 
in exports. The four districts | 
will use locally generated funds | 


for development and have the 


| power to handle imports and | 
| exports independently, said an | 


official from the co-ordinating | 
office of the opening districts | 


in Shandong Province. 


The Zibo export processing | 
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| processing district 
' chemical industry. 


| metres east of the urban center |: 


with a planned area of four 
square kilometres. Its proximi- 
ty to the Qilu Petrochemical 
Industrial Company will pre- 
sent convenient communica- 
tions and complete water and 
electricity supply facilities. 
More than 100 industrial en- 
terprises and scientific research 
units in the district will be 
export-oriented with the em- 
phasis on the development of 
petrochemical, pharmaceutical 
and fine chemical industries; 


; the district will be gradually 


developed into a specialized 
for the 


The Weifang export process- 
ing district with a planned area 
of 5.2 square kilometres will 
also be established near the 
city. A 33,000-volt substation 
has already been set up in the 
district; a highway connecting 
Yantai and Weifang traverses 
through it and forms an ”indus- 
trial corridor” between the two 
areas. 

The Weihai export process- 
ing district, an area of 3.5 
square kilometres, will be in 
the southern industrial part of 
the city. It will concentrate on 
developing industry and high- 
tech trades along with tourism 
and commercial services. It will 
emphasize light industry, food 
processing, rubber, sea chemi- 
cal industry and aquatic farm- 
ing. 

The Rizhao export process- 
ing district is planned for 8 
square kilometres in the east- 
ern part of the city which 
abuts the Shijiu Harbour and 
Yanzhou-Shijiu Railway. It 
will be divided into light and 


heavy industries, and develop | 


electronic, food processing, tex- 
tile, arts and crafts, metallurgy 
and construction materials. 
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Currently, construction of in- 
frastructure facilities has be- 
gun in an area of 1.2 square 
kilometres in the Rizhao export 
processing district. The other 
three districts are currently in 
the planning stage. 

Shandong Peninsula, China’s 
largest, is located between the 
Yellow Sea and Bohai Sea. In 
March 1988, it was named by 
the state one of the five coastal 
open districts. Shandong Pen- 
insula consists of the six open- 
ing cities of Qingdao, Yantai, 
Weifang, Zibo, Weihai and Ri- 
zhao, and 44 othr cities and 
counties under their jurisdic- 
tion. 

by Kou Zhengling 


Mothods for 


Customs 
Exemption 


new method to exempt 
A certain import and export 

commodities from cus- 
toms examination was ratified 
by the State Administration for 
the Inspection of Import and 
Export Commodities at the end 
of last year and will be put into 
effect for on a trial basis of 
April 1, 1990. 

Under the method, certain 
import and export commodities 
on the inspection list or regu- 
lated by commodity inspection 
department undergo examina- 
tion according to some laws 
and rules and can be ex- 
empt from customs examina- 
tion upon the request of their 
consignees or consignors if they 
meet one of the following con- 
ditions: 

e International prize- 
winning quality commodities 


, in the past three years. 


@ Commodities approved by 


China’s inspection departments 
or approved by some inter- | 
national organizations whose | 
quality has remained stable for 

years. 

e@ Commodities, the quality | 
of which, at the factory and | 
after inspection by the depart- | 
ment concerned, is 100 percent 
guaranteed for three consecu- 
tive years and are popular with | 
consumers. 

In addition, certain goods to 
be imported and exported in a | 
limited amount, such as exhi- 
bits, presents and sample prod- 
ucts, can be exempted from 
customs examination after an 
application is made and a per- 
mit is issued by the department 
concerned to the local in- 
spection department. Howev- 
er, those products which affect 
national security and people’s 
health cannot enjoy the same 
privileges. 

Applicants for exemption 
from customs examination 
should make a written applica- 
tion to the inspection depart- 
ments, along with award certi- 
ficates, attestation certificates | 
or quality certificates. After | 
approval, they will be given 
certificates of exemption. The 
certificate is valid for two 
years. 

Applicants who are permit- 
ted to import or export com- 
modities free from customs ex- 
amination are under the super-. 
vision of China’s commodity 
inspection departments. Every 
six months, they should re- 
port the commodities’ produc- 
tion and quality, and should 
not alter their function or 
structure during the exemption 
period. If so, they should once 
again go through procedures 
for exemption. 

by Yao Jianguo | 
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News in Brief 


Sponsored by the China 
International Culture Ex- 
change Centre and the 
China Association of Or- 
iental Culture Studies, the 
Seminar on Economic Co- 
operation and Develop- 
|ment in Northeast Asia 
was held in Beijing on Jan- 
uary 16-17, 1990. At the 
meeting, more than 40 ex- 
perts from China, the So- 
viet Union, Japan and 
South Korea exchanged 
views on economic devel- 
opment and co-operation in 
this region.  ] 


The People’s Bank of China will issue a new set of two gold and two silver coins to mark 
the 40th anniversary of the founding of the People’s Republic of China. The obverse side of 
each of the four coins is inscribed with the national emblem as a symbol of the unity of all 
the country’s nationalities. The reverse side of one of these coins portrays the late Chairman 
Mao Zedong declaring the founding of the People’s Republic of China on the rostram of 
Tiananmen (Gate of Eternal Peace). The reverse side of the other three is each cast in the 
images of cranes, a symbol of good luck; doves, symbolizing peace; and flying hawks. 


The Lunbini Sugar Refi- 
nerg which China helped 
to construct for Nepal was}, 
formally turned over to the | | 
latter on January 24; this || 
is the 17th project China 
helped build for the coun- } | 
try. | 
Ground was broken in || 
May 1987. The project has } } 
a designed daily capacity of 

processing 1,000 tons of su- 

garcane and turning out 

12,000 litres of ethyl alcoh- 

ol. A 3,000-kw power sta- | | 
tion was built to supply | 
‘power for the plant. ] 


Year of the Horse Souvenir Coins Issued 


dar, 1990 is the Year of the Horse | mals. It has the most varied selection in the 
and a set of souvenir coins, two | world. 

groups of nine coins, sold by the China Gold Ms. Han said that her incorporation was 
Coin Incorporation (CGCI), have been is- | established in 1979. Before 1988, China is- 
sued in commemoration. sued 300,000 ounces of gold coins annually, 
The first group has six coins, including an | and has since issued 370,000 ounces of 
8-gram gold’ coin, a 15-gram silver coin, a | gold coins. Before 1989, It had issued 
5-ounce gold coin, a 5-ounce silver coin, a | 300,000-ounce silver coins annually. It is 
12-ounce gold coin and a 12-ounce silver expected to be increased to some 600,000 
coin. The obverse pattern is a fuli view of | ounces of silver coins in 1990. They will be 
the Grand Mansion in Qufu, Shandong | sold to North America, Western Europe, the 
Province. The reverse is inscribed with the | Middle East, Japan, Singapore, Taiwan‘and 

images of Galloping and Watering Horses | Hong Kong. 
created by China’s modern painter the late By use of special technology and with 
Xu Beihong. their beautiful shape and high quality, 
The second group consists of three coins, | Chinese souvenir coins have enjoyed a good 
including a one-ounce gold coin, a one- | reputation on the international souvenir 
ounce silver coin and a one-ounce platinum | coin market. The souvenir coins for the year 
coin. On the obverse side is China’s national | of the dog, for example, won the best Krone 
emblem decorated with peony patterns and | prize in the 1982 international gold coin 
the reverse pattern is an adaptation of the | competition. Both Panda gold and silver 
traditional Chinese painting Fine Horses by | coins and Marco Polo souvenir coins won 


. ccording to the Chinese lunar calen- | ents, landscapes, religion and China’s ani- 


x x * 


The Jialing Machinery 
Plant in Chongqing, Si- 
chuan, reported a record- 
+high 29.4 million yuan in 
its motorcycle output value 
last year. The plant and 
its director, Hao Zhenkun, 
were thus cited by the Min- 


279 varieties of seven categories such as rare | throughout the world. 
animals, historical figures, sports, great ev- 


China’s modern painter the late Zhang Da- | the 1983 best gold and silver coins prizes 
qian. along with prizes for historical significance.. 

The CGCI deputy manager Han Ping | All the souvenir coins issued by China be- 
said that souvenir coins for the Year of the | fore 1988, have won the 1988 Asian prizes. 
Horse are the tenth set in a series which | Moreover, Chinese souvenir coins are now 
represents the 12 animals used to symbolize | becoming treasures for collectors nation- 
the year in which a person is born. Earlier, | wide. Beginning in 1990, China expects to 
the incorporation issued souvenir coins in | ,issue souvenir coins of cultural personages 


by Kou Zhengling 


istry of Machinery and | 
Electricity as one of the na- 
tion’s best plants and man- 
agers for the year 1989. 
A new motorcycle model, 
JHI25Y, is due to come off 
the assembly line this year. 
» 


i 
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College Students Challenge Scientific 
And Technical Difficulties 


hina’s first Challenge Cup 
( exhibition of scientific 

.achievements by students 
from 52 colleges and universities 
was held recently at Qinghua 
University in Beijing, China’s most 
prestigious science and technology 
university. 

On display were 323 inventions 
and 107 academic papers that 
filled two large halls in the univ- 
ersity’s main building. They at- 
tracted many visitors, including 
teachers, students and responsi- 
ble people from state enterprises, 
scientific research institutions and 
township enterprises. The host 
school won the Challenge Cup and 
the Central China Science and En- 
gineering University, the Beijing 
University of Science and Tech- 
nology and the Beijing Acronauti- 
cal and Astronautical University 
also won good marks. 

The exhibits covered many 
fields in science, technology, agri- 
culture and medicine. More than 
half of them consisted of electronic 
products. Scientific and technolog- 
ical authorities said that most of 
the products had practical value 
and sources said that 10 percent 
had attained or were applying for 
patents. 

The students who participated in 
the exhibition had carried out ex- 
periments in their spare time. 
Many of their inventions not only 
solved practical problems but also 
successfully addressed theoretical 
issues. 

Among the products, a cosmetic, 
created by Liu Yi, a student at the 
Light Industry School of Hun- 
an Province, was especially eye- 
catching. If one uses the product 
for one week, the epicanthic fold 
of eyelids can be temporarily 
changed. The effect can last for 
over a month and the product has 
no side effects on the eyes or the 
skin. 

The Zhonghua Study Micro- 
Computer created by Qinghua 
University student Chen Yi and 


his classmates.is one of the key 
items in the Seventh Five-Year 
Plan of the State. Equipped with 
the PL-Talk language programme 
invented by Lu Qiang and Zhong 
Wei of the Beijing Aeronautical 
and Astronautical University, the 
micro-computer becomes a capable 
teacher that can design exercises 
and check results. The computer is 
already popular in many schools. 
A temporary clinic in a corner 
of the exhibition hall attracted 
many visitors. The “doctor” was 
the Human Body Channels and 
Collaterals Mediator, invented by 
Xia Chongjiang of the Central 


: China Science and Engineering 


University. Xia created the me- 
diator on the basis of traditional 
Chinese medical theory combined 
with the methods of acupuncture 
and electric shock therapy. 
Through a set of harmless elec- 
trodes, an electric pulse co- 
ordinated with a time sequence is 
directed at channels and collaterals 


oe] 


related to diseased areas. The treat- 
ment is effective for conditions 
such as constipation and gastric di- 
sorders. A female student from the 


’ Beijing Medical College who suf- 


fered from indigestion received 
treatment at the clinic. According 
to her, the treatment was not pain- 
ful and she only felt a slight tin- 
gling. More than 20 people 
received the treatment during 
the exhibition and many have re- 
covered or are recovering. The pa- 
tent to the invention has been 
bought by the Yanan Medical In- 
strument Factory in Wuhan and it 
will soon be put on the market. 
According to incomplete statis- 
tics, more than 20,000 scientific 
and technological items were com- 
pleted in universities and colleges 
during the summer of 1988. 
Among these, 3,000 have been 
bought by production units. Ten 
items have filled in gaps in China’s 
economy and 22 have received 
state patents. Their direct and in- 
direct economic value reached 60 
million yuan. 
by Lou Linwei 


Living Buried With Dead 


5,200 Years Ago 


discovery made by ar- 
A ioioeisis from the 
Nanjing Museum has re- 
vealed that burying the living 
with the dead was a common 
practice 5,200 years ago. The ev- 
idence was found at an ancient 
burial site in Jiangsu Province. 
The tombs in Huating Village 
also yielded Dawenkou Culture 
(4,300-2,500 BC) pottery and 
jade-ware, according to Huang 
Xianghong, an anthropologist at 
the Shanghai Natural Museum. 
The discovery was made dur- 
ing the Nanjing Museum’s se- 
cond expedition to the area since 
initial findings in 1987. In about 
two months 40 ancient tombs, in- 
cluding five large ones, were ex- 
cavated. 


In several of the large tombs 
remains of immolated human 
beings were found. In tomb No. 
60, a man around the age of 30 
and wearing a delicate jade neck- 
lace was buried with more than 
60 pieces of pottery. Apart from 
a pig and a dog buried at the 
dead man’s feet, there were four 
other human skeletons, male and 
female adults and two children, 
one aged 10-12 and the other 6-7. 
In tomb No. 50, a 25-year-old 
man was buried with two child- 
ren at his feet, one about 10-11 
and the other 8-7. The sex of 
the children has yet to be deter- 
mined. 

Human sacrifices were also 
found in tombs Nos. 10, 18, 34 
and 35. This form of burial and 
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at its infant stage. 


; enkou was a New Stone 


| reaches of the Huanghe 


ty, Shangdong Province, 
| where ruins were discov- 


the contents of the 
tombs showed that hu- 
man sacrifices for im- 
portant tribal leaders 
were very common even 
though slavery was still 


A large percentage of 
the pottery unearthed 
from the tombs was of 
Dawenkou origin § in- 
cluding a_ thick-walled 
urn, a blue-patterned jar 
and ding with carved 
legs. Ding is a kind of 
cooking vessel with two 
loop handles and three 
or four legs. The Daw- 


Age Culture in the lower 


(Yellow) River. It is 
named after Dawenkou 
Village in Taian Coun- § 


ered in 1959. One of the unique 
features of the culture was that 
its people customarily pulled out 
one of their teeth upon reaching 
matriageable age. 

Other objects, such as tripods, 
pots and loop-handle pots bear- 
ing the mark of the Songze 
(3,900-3,300) and Liangzhu 
(3,300-2,200 BC) cultures were 
also discovered. A large num- 
ber of decorative and ceremoni- 


The jade pendant and other decorative objects in tomb No. 60. middle and lower 
LI MINGCHANG — reaches of the 

Changjiang River be- 

gan to have fre- 

quent communica- 


Remains of the two children buried in tomb No. 50. 
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al jade objects belonging to 
the Liangzhu Culture were 
unearthed. The Songze and 
| Liangzhu cultures were both lo- 
cated in the middle and low- 
er reaches of the Changjiang 
(Yangtze) River during the New 
Stone Age, the Liangzhu evolv- 
ing from the Songze. 

These discoveries prove that 
the ancient people of the Shan- 
| dong area and the dwellers of the 


tions 5,200 years ago. 
Huang Xianghong 
said that this excava- 
tion made two signi- 
ficant breakthroughs: 
the discovery of 
Liangzhu jade-ware 
and the discovery of 
plentiful skeletal re- 
mains of immolated 
humans. 
by Lou Linwen 
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Pyramid-Style 
Structure Discoverd 


'- large, 5,000-year-old 

A pianist structure has 

been discovered on the 

Niuliang River in western Liaon- 
ing Province. 

The building, the first of its 
kind discovered in China, consists 
of a man-made earthen mound 
almost 40 metres in diameter. Ar- 
ound the base are large stones 
that extend the diameter to 60 
metres. The area of the whole 
structure is almost 10,000 square 
metres. 

Discovered along with the 
building were large tombs of the 
leaders of the primitive Hongshan 
Culture society and exquisite jade 
articles. These discoveries have 
provided rich, first-hand material 
in the ongoing search for China’s 
cultural roots. 

Scholars from the United 
States, France, Japan, India and 
other countries concluded after 
an on-the-spot investigation that 
the Hongshan remains rank with 
the pyramids in Egypt in interna- 
tional importance. 

The Hongshan Culture was an 
important part of the Neolithic 
culture in north China. Among 
the artifacts already discovered 
have been stone implements and 
pottery. The pottery is decorated 
with the character Zhi. 

Other Hongshan remains have 
been found at the sacrificial site 
at Dong Shanzui. It is 60 metres 
long and 40 metres wide. To the 
south are a group of stone build- 
ings symmetrically arranged on 
an east-west axis. 

More than 20 incomplete pot- 
tery statues were found at the site. 
These included two small figur- 
ines of pregnant women. One of 
the figures, now missing its head 
and arms, has clear sexual charac- 
teristics. The other, missing the 
lower part of its body, is clothed 
and in a sitting position. Jade de- 
corations, including two dragons, 
were also discovered. 

by Feng Jing 
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dustry, Jiangsu Province, in east 

China, a fertile land abundant in 
natural resources, plans to introduce 
five new tourist packages geared to for- 
eign tourists. 

The “Emperor Qianlong’s Route” 
South of the Changjiang River. Qian- 
long who reigned during the Qing Dy- 
nasty (1644-1911) was one emperor 
who loved to travel. During his 60-year 
reign he made six inspection tours 
south of the Changjiang (Yangtze) Riv- 
er, visiting such famous towns as Nanj- 
ing, Zhenjiang, Yangzhou, Wuxi and 
Suzhou, all noted for their wonder- 
ful gardens, cultural relics and histo- 
ric sites. This package will lead tourists 
along the same route taken by Emperor 
Qianlong, provide historical anecdotes 
about his life, give visitors a sampling 
of imperial cuisine and allow tourists to 
see China through the eyes of the em- 
peror. The route, filled with interesting 
sights, is quite comfortable. One can 
choose any of the famous cities south 
of the Changjiang River and decide 
how long in each city you would like to 
stay. 

Coach Tours. The tourist cities in 
Jiangsu Province are close to each oth- 
er and connected by a network of good 
roads. This is a convenient way to 
sightsee and leaves one free of restric- 
tive schedules. Travel from one city to 
another only takes about one or two 
hours. 

All coaches are imported, large, lux- 
ury models that can seat up to 50 pas- 
sengers. They are equipped with air 
conditioning, toilet and luggage facili- 
ties. 

Spring Tour South of the Changjiang 
River. The climate in Jiangsu is pleas- 
ant, especially between the winter and 


E order to promote the tourist in- 


TOURISM 


spring. Those taking this tour are guar- 
anteed a visit to a special location for a 
sampling of the local cuisine and to 
receive a souvenir given by the local 
travel service. The tour is two grades, 
standard and luxury, dependent on the 
accommodations and food requested. 
There are 13 tourist cities in Jiangsu 
Province among which travellers can 
choose to visit. 

Study Tours. The study tours are for 
both the old and young. For older trav- 
ellers, there is the opportunity to learn 
about China’s ancient history, its cul- 
ture and art, and get an overview of the 
Chinese traditional method for keep- 
ing in good health and prolonging life. 
These tours are of benefit for both 
knowledge and health. A certificate of 
completion is issued at the end of the 
course. 

For those on the study tour, in addi- 
tion to visiting various schools, they 
can take part in various gatherings 
such as field track competitions and 
other matches, exchange ideas and stu- 
dy painting and calligraphy techniques, 
visit history museums and learn a little 
about particular periods of Chinese his- 
tory. There will also be plenty oppor- 
tunity to roam about scenic lakes and 
mountains. 

The number of participants for a 
study group is not limited. Special 
transport will be provided between ci- 
ties. In all, tourists can visit some 10-15 
schools in Jiangsu Province. 

Painting & Calligraphy Study Tour. 
Jiangsu has a long history of painting 
and calligraphy and boasts many fa- 
mous painters who held important pos- 
itions in Chinese art history. Those on 
this study tour will be able to appre- 
ciate the original works of these famous 
calligraphers and painters created dur- 
ing the various dynasties by viewing 


fu 


the inscriptions which are preserved in 
various locations, and through discus- 
sions with modern-day calligraphers 
and painters. There will also be the 
opportunity to assist in setting up cal- 
ligraphy and painting exhibitions. 

In addition to the above, beginning 


in 1990, an “International Tablet 
Forest” will be held in the Jiaoshan 
Tablet Forest, Zhenjiang, and the 
Zhanyuan Tablet Gallery, Nanjing, at 
which famous calligraphers from var- 
ious countries can erect tablets with 
their own biographies engraved on 
them. Tourists are invited to bring 
their own calligraphy or write them on 
the spot so that they also can be in- 
scribed on tablets. 

Jiangsu Province, located in China’s 
east, next to Shanghai, is one of China’s 
most important tourist areas. The prov- 
ince contains 13 unique tourist cities, 
seven of which are famous nationwide 
for their history and culture. The area 
is rich in natural and man-made beau- 
ty, temples, mausoleums, terra-cotta 
warriors and horses, castles of many 
hundred years old, unique ancient gar- 
dens (typical of those south of the 
Changjiang River) and a variety of folk 
culture and customs. Jiangsu has many 
mountains and beautiful rivers and is 
known for its “water” villages. Prior to 
the development of this tour, the prov- 
ince had already opened up more than 
20 special tourist packages such as the 
ancient Grand Canal, “water” village 
customs south of the Changjiang River, 
miniature landscape appreciation, an- 
gling and cuisine, the ringing of temple 
bells on lunar New Year’s Eve, Mid- 
Autumn Festival activities, the Jinling 
lantern festival in Nanjing, the art fes- 
tival in Nantong and other interesting 
activities. 

: by Yao Jianguo 
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Papercuts for Horse Year 

According to the traditional Chinese lu- 
nar calendar, the year 1990 is the year of 
the horse, represneted here by some folk 
horse papercuts. 
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